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PREFACE 



The materials for The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay were gathered 
for the most part during about eleven weeks in the region about the 
bay, in which five were passed in the months of March and April in 
1905, and six in April, May, and June of 1906. The first visit was 
made in the course of a rapid survey of the Subanun field with a view 
to selecting some one region for the subject of a monograph. After 
visiting other districts, I selected the Sindangan Bay region and re- 
turned there to pursue my investigations, but found that in the meantime 
a virulent epidemic of smallpox had broken out. This epidemic, owing 
to quarantine regulations enforced by the Subanuns thembelves, and to 
a widespread desertion of the settlements, made the moment inopportune 
for ethn^raphic work. The attempt was renewed the next year, but 
it was found that the disease, which according to the natives had in 
the cou^e of the past year killed a quarter of the inhabitants of several 
rmcherias along the coast, was still rife, and that all travel inland was 
still interdicted. Under the circumstances the best that could l>e donn 
was to spend a month and a half at one or two rancherias at or itear 
the mouth of Sindangan River, where the smallpox had already passed. 
Even here, conditions were adverse in that the people, worn down phys- 
ically and discouraged, had not yet returned to a normal degree of 
activity. Owing to these circumstances the following report is not as 
full as it was intended to be. No one knows better than the writer 
how far it is from exhausting the subject. 

In view, however, of the great lack of information regarding the 
pagan peoples of Mindanao, it seems best to publish it as it stands, 
as part of a volume to be devoted to those peoples, and with the 
hope of adding to the information contained in it at some future 
time. 

While for the sake of greater clearness and certainty the paper 
treats mainly of a restricted and definite region, namely, that around 
Sindangan Bay, ilie writer is led to believe by his observations in 
other portions of the Subanun habitat that in spite of innumerable 
small variations in details, the general picture will be found correct 
for the Subanun culture area in general. Everywhere one finds the 
same fundamental religious ideas, interpreted by male or female shamans; 
the same scattering of population and loose' system of social control, 

[9] ' ' 



10 THE SUBANUNS OP SINDANGAN BAY 

which have always made the Subanun an easy victim of his better 
organized neighbors; and the same primitive agriculture, consisting in 
making clearings in the forest, preparing them without the aid of the 
plow,- and deserting them after harvesting a crop or two. Such rel- 
atively compact Subanun villages as there are owe their existence to 
outside pressure from the Govermnent, and, more especially, to that 
from foreign missionaries. 

For the sake of the convenience of the reader, I have gathered to- 
gether in the first chapter of the report such scattered historical notices 
of the Subanuns as I have been able to find, whether they referred 
particularly to the people living around Sindangan Bay or not; a few 
tales have nho lx?en given from various parts of the Subanun country, 
with an indication of the exact localitv where each was heard: finallv, 
brief word-lists from Nueva Reus and from Dumankilas Bay are ap- 
pended. Such words as are common to these lists and that from the 
Siudangan Kiver show the degree of variation that exists in Subanun 
speech in the different regions. Subanuns from tlie various districts 
which they inhabit have some difficulty in understanding each otlier, 
but tlie differences are not sufficiently important to constitute ditferent 
dialects. At the same time, Subanun speech differs sufficiently from 
that of neighboring peoples to give it the status of a separate idiom. 

A few observations made outside of the Sindangan Bay region are 
included in this report, but in such cases the localities are specifically 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to express his thanks to Fathers 
Jose Espana and Antonio Obach for assistance in securing infomuition 
regarding the existence of old Subanun burial caves near Bapitan, and 
to General Ix^onard Wood — whose administration of the Moro Province 
began for the Subanuns an era of jusf ice—for facilities of transportation. 

Manila, December, 1908. 
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Chapter I 
HABITAT AND HISTORY 



KAME 



'I'he name Subanim means river-dweller, from the word suba, river, 
common to several Philippine dialects, including Sulii and B'mxya. 
"Nun" or '*non" is an adjective postfix indicating origin or habitation. 
Thus we have hukidnon, from hiihiiJ, hill or mountain, hill-dweller; 
I)apita«?^?«, native of Dapitan, etc. This term was applied to the tribe 
because its memberb are met with in going up the rivers from the 
coast, in distinction to the Moros and Christians of Zamboanga Pe- 
ninsula, who are coast-dwellers. Probably the term was first applied to 
the Subanuns by Christians and Moros, hit it is now well known to the 
tribe, and used by it. It is not, however, the only term applied by 
these people to themselves. A Subanun, when questioned as to who 
ho is, will often answer, fun bith'd ov tan huul, "Inlhuuin." 

HABITAT 

The home of the Subanuns is the Zamboanga or ST. ,: f»rwii -u!; 
which extends westward like a long, misshapen fin<.^ : * n ■• . , m 
body of the Island of Mindanao and at Point Kipn cxuu,.s .;L..i; 
southward, juunting at Basilan and furnishing the northern terminus 
to the natural route between Borneo, togetiier with the Malayan world 
beyond it, and the Philippines, over the closely strung islands of the 
Siihi Archil elago. In this home, the Subanuns have long been cut off 
from intercourse with the other pagans of the island, lligan Bay, nar- 
rowing into a wedge under the name of Pangil Bay, thrusts deeply into 
the land from the north, and Ilanun Bay curves' deeply into it* from 
the south, so that the width of the peninsula narrows at one point to 
about SO kilometers. At this place General Weyler completed in 1890 
a tmcha or line of fortified posts from north to south, to prevent the 
westward raids of the Lake or Ilanun Moros. This twcha marks the 
eastern boundary of the Subanun country. Beyond it, the powerful 
Lake Moros form an insurmountable barrier between the Subanun and 
other pagan populations of the island. 

There can be Httle doubt but that before the arrival of the Moham- 
medans and Spaniards the Subanuns held the entire country west of the 
line indicated above, sharing it only with the Negritos, who as far as 
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12 THE SUBANUNS OP SINDANOAN BAY 

known have now disappeared from the whole region.^ However^ at the 
present time the Subanuns have been crowded out of a considerable 
portion of their inheritaneej and the displacement of Snbannn culture 
has been even greater than that of the Subanuns themselves, through 
the conversion of many Snbannns to Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
a change which carries with it adoption of Christian-Filipino and 
ifohammedan-Malayan customs^ and final absorption into the body of the 
''^Filipino'^ or *'Moro'' population. 

Missionaiy enterprise has been an important factor in the situation 
in this quarter. At the present time, there are villages of Subanun 
''new Christians'^ along nearly all the northern and northeastern fringe 
of the Subanun population. It is true that many of these villages of 
converts, formed by the missionaries, have disintegrated owing to the 
change of sovereignty and policy in the Philippines caused by the 
Spanish-American war, but some have survived these change and bid 
fair to represent permanent losses of territory on the part of the Subanun 
culture area. 

Subanun culture has also lost ground to Filipino in the southwest. 
About 25,000 Christians live in Zamboanga and its harrios. These have 
not yet encroached as much on Subanun territory as the Filipinos of 
the northeast. Still, Filipino settlements are found at Kueva Reus and 
after a considerable interval at Port Santa Maria, on the west coast, 
and as far as Buliian on the east. It is true tliat the Filipino settlements 
on the east coast of the peninsula are not important north of Kuruan. 

Thus the Christian invasion advances both from the northeast and 
the southwest. A population of some tO,000 Christian Filipinos adjoins 
the Subanuns in the former direction, from Dapitan to Misarais. This 
population is expanding not only by natural increase, but also by the 
gradual immigration of settlers from the comparatively densely peopled 
Bisaya Islands to the north. The southern outpost on the west coast 
of the invasion from the northeast is a small village with a chapel^ very 
near the mouth of the Sindangan River, on the bay of the same name. 

Zamboanga also has been a base of missionary effort. ^^JSTew Christian^^ 
Subanun villages^ however, hardly exist in this region. Nueva Reus, 
the principal '^new Christian'^ settlement in this part of the peninsula^ 
has practically reverted to paganism as far m its Subanun inhabitants 
are concerned. 

As the Christian Filipinos hem in the Subanuns from the sea on the 
north, northeast, and .southwest, so a line of Mohammedan villages 

» "Tliere are in this Island [Mindanao] black negroes, wlio reco^nlise the autlioritr 4Jf 
no one, like those of the Island of Negros and the Aetaa of the mountainous legions of 
Manila. Ther live more like brutes than men. doing harm to as manf^ as they can* 
TheF have no town, nor, in a land of so much inclemency of the weather, do they have 
any other shelter than trees. On Panguil Bay* they are seen every day, and in the 
pueblo of Layauan [now Oroquietal when I was on a visit, many of them appeared before 
me.*' Combds, Historia de Mindanao y Jold. 

[12] 



HABITAT AND HISTORY 13 

borders the sea on practically all the south coast of the Subanun country 
and part of |he west. The Mohammedans in the peninsula number 
approximately only about 25,000, but as they are confined to the coast 
and live for the most part in small villages, their settlements form a 
line of great length. On the west coast Mohammedan settlements are 
numerous and important as far as Kipit. North of Kipit they are rare 
and of veiy small size, never exceeding three or four houses. The town 
of Zamboanga itself at the time of the last census had a Moro population 
of about 700, and Mohammedan settlements stretch east from there 
along practically the whole southern border of the Subanun country. 
This population, while in frequent contact with the Subanuns, lives in 
settlements of its own. It is settled on small islands and at the mouths 
of the rivers, within sound of the waves, while the Subanuns may be 
found farther up along the same streams. 

The Mohammedan element is not homogeneous. From Zamboanga 
to Buluan it is chiefly Samal; beyond Buluan the Magindanau group, 
or its branch, the Ilanuns, are prominent. Along the south coast also 
are many settlements of Kalibugans, who, moreover, probably form the 
largest element in the Mohammedan population on the west coast from 
Zamboanga to Kipit. 

The name Kalibugan deserves a word of explanation. It is built 
up #om the root li-hug, which in Bisaya means "to be of mixed blood," 
and is applied to the offspring of persons of different race or of unequal 
social status, as of slave and free. The term is also applied to animals. 
The word kalibugan is used, for instance, in speaking of the offspring 
of a wild cock and a domestic fowl, or that of a domestic pig by a wild 
one. In Panay I have heard it applied to people of mixed Malayan 
and Negrito blood. In the Zamboanga Peninsula it is the name univer- 
sally given to people of mixed Subanun and Moro blood. 

As a matter of fact, many of the people included und^r this jiarae 
are of pure Subanun blood. Personal observation of many of them 
has convinced me that in most of them the Subanun strain is much 
stronger than the Samal, the Ilanun, or the Magindanau. Indeed the 
majority of Kalibugan settlements are of Subanun speech, though close 
intercourse with Moro gi-oups has led to the adoption of some foreign 
words; the economic life is Subanun, the Kalibugan making a living 
by agriculture of the Icaingin or forest-clearing type. Many Kalibugans, 
in fact, are merely Subanuns converted to Mohammedanism, and mark 
the line of contact of Subanun culture with Islam Just as the "new 
Christians" mark that with Christianity. Kalibugan settlements are 
started usually by the marriage of some Samal, Ilanun, or Magiaaanau 
fisherman or trader with one or more Subanun girls. This necessitates 
conversion on their part and the family— or families, if there are several 
Moros— serve as the nucleus of a Mohammedan community. Moham- 

1133 



14 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANOAN BAY 

medanism presents itself to the Subanuns with the prestige of a superior 
civilization, and first the relatives of the Snbanun wiyes of Moros 
and then other neighboring Subanuns are apt to he attracted to the 
Mohammedan religion and culture. For a long time the customs and 
beliefs of such a community are mixed — ^the writer has seen pagan 
religious ceremonies performed in Kalibugan villages — but the drift is 
constantly toward complete assimilation by the "Moro" culture. In the 
Kalibugan settlements of to-day we see going on liefore our eyes the process 
which constituted the vari(ms Moro tribes of Mindanao. An account of 
the origin and growth of the Kalibugan villages of the peninsula might 
correctly be entitled "flow a Moro tribe is made." 

From the foregoing paragraphs it appears that the only part of the 
peninsula wliere the Subanun country is not fringed on the coast with 
Christian or Mohammedan settlements is the region on the west coast 
between Kipit and the Sindangan l?iver. A walk of an hour or two 
from the beach along this strip of coast will often lead to Subanun 
houses. Along the t-outhorn coast, also, owing to the sparseness of the 
Moro population and its confinement to tide water, Subanun houses can 
in many ]>lacos Ixi found near the coa.st. The Kalibugan settlements, 
which as a rule follow the Subanun mode of making clearings in the 
forest, are often set a little back from the sea, but tiie tendency is for 
the Kalibugans to settle nearer the shore than the unconverted na^ves, 
as ihinr conversion to Mohammedanism s^t tlicm at liberty to trade by 
sea and freed them from the necessity of paying tribute to the Moro 
rulers; tliere was thus rcji.oved a fruitful cause of abuses, which long 
tended io make the pagan shun the sea, for by the sea came the collectors 
of tribute. 

I'^ven with so much of the best part of the peninsula occupied by 
^lohammedans and Christians, there is land enough for the Subanuns, 
and to spare. In fact, a considerable part of the country is uninhabited. 
Diseases, such as cholera and smallpox— the infection most dreaded by 
the Subanuns — and centuries of slave-raiding by Moros, among whom 
the Samal pirates attat'ked the Subanuns by sea and the Lake Moros— 
Ilanuns — by land, have m ra\aged the people that the pagan Subanuns 
to-day probably do not number over 30,000. I was informed by Su- 
banun chiefs on Sindangan Bay that a good day's march into the inte- 
rior in that region would lead to the end of iiie Subanun settlements, 
and by the deputy governor of Zamboanga District at Tukuran that the 
upper valleys of the Lintokud and Mipangi Rivera were unoccupied. 
A large portion of the more rugged and broken parts of tlie country is 
also devoid of inhabitants, so that the Subanun settlements are only 
scattered sparsely over parts of the peninsula, and in other regions form 
a mere fringe of population, within the Christian and Mohammedan 
fringe where those elements exist, and nearly on the coast in others. 

114] 



HABITAT AND HISTORY 15 

The peninsula is hilly or mountainous throughout. A chain of moun- 
tains forming its backbone runs its whole length, the crest ninning 
approximately along its middle. However, none of the peaks of this 
central range reaches any great height, the, altitude rarely exceeding 
1,200 meters, and in the last 60 kilometers of the peninsula the hills 
at no place rise as high as this figure. In that portion of Sibugai 
Peninsula lying north of a line drawn between the heads of iligan and 
Sindangan Bays, which itself forms a shoulder or a secondary peninsula 
projecting from the main one, a spur of the central range expanding 
into a complex of mountains culminates in Mount Malindang, which 
reaches a height of over 3,800 meters. Small strips of level ground here 
and there exist in the peninsula, as at Zamboanga, where the land is 
occupied by a Christian population, but as a nile the ground is hilly 
almost or quite to the water's edge. It is probable that the entire 
l>eninsula is rising and thai there has not been time for the formation 
of a coastal plain by material washed down from the mountains. The 
writer has seen coral rocks 25 meters up the sides of the hills at a 
point on the west coast about 60 kilometers north of Zamboanga. 

A depression which exists at the Jiead of the small peninsula which 
ends in Punta Flechas runs from Dumankilas to Ilanun Bay, and 
another furnishes an easy crossing from Sirawai on tlie western coast 
to Buluan on the southern. In general, however, passage from the 
northern and western to the southern and eastern coast, and fi-om the 
shores of one bay overland to those of another is barred by hills and 
mountains, and the Subanuns of one section have little or no commu- 
nication with those of another. 

Speaking generally, the whole of the peninsula is forested. There 
are, however, many, considerable patches of land in hogon grass. The 
formation of these open areas is due partly to forest fires and partly 
to the making of hainginl for cultivation where' the grass obtained Tiit- 
upper hand. over the stumps and saplings left and prevented the usual 
return to forest when the clearings were abandoned by their cultivators. 
These open patches are especially prevalent on both sides of the last 50 ' 
kilometers of the peninsula. 

The rainfall of the Subanun country is moderate in comparison with 
that of some other parts of the Archipelago, According to the Philippine 
Weather Bureau, it averages 102.6 to 153.8 centimeters a year in thn 
southern 90 kilometers of the Sibugai or Zamboanga Peninsula,; mvl 
from Wt.t to 205.3 centimeters in the remainder. Droughts occur- lYoui 
time to time, especially in the southern part of the region. 

There are no large rivers in the peninsula,, but many small st/^ams 
flow down its slopes into the seas on the north, south, and east. Many 

"A nsme for the clearings In the forest made by the less civilized Filipinos, ^ie 
stumps Of the trees are left standing and the clearing itself abandoned after It has been 
cuitiTated for one or two seasons. 
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16 THE SUBANUNS OF SINDANGAN BAY 

of these, especialiy in the eastern part, are large enough for small boats 
to navigate for a short distance inland, and for rafts higher up. Some 
abaka is, in fact, floated down on rafts. 

GEOOKAFHIOAL DIVISIONS 

No large political entity exists among the Subanuns. In a general 
way, however, they seem to me naturally to fall into four groups, which 
differ slightly from eacli other in dialect and customs These groups 
are, the Subanuns of the south coast of the peninsula from 1'ukuran to 
the neighboihood of Buluan; those occupying the small end of the 
peninsula, on both sides, from Buluan on the east coast to Kipit on the 
west ; the Subanuns living on or near Sindangan Bay ; and those occupy- 
ing the high country behind the Christian towns in Misamis Province 
and the eastern part of Dapitan subdistrict. 

The first of these groups, owing to its living for centuries in imme- 
diate proximity to a considerable Moro population, and to the datus of 
the house of the Sultans of Magindanau, to whom it paid tribute, has 
received some slight tincture of Moro customs. The second group, oc- 
cupying the small end of the peninsula on both sides, has been still more 
subject to outside influences. Its numbers are small, and its intercourse 
considerable witli Moros — Samals, Sulus, and Magindanaus — and Chris- 
tians. There are probably in this region niore Kalibugans — that is, 
Subanuns somewhat mixed with Mohammedans of long standing and in 
a state of transition between Subanun and Moro culture — than there are 
pagan and unmixed Subanuns. Contact with Zamboanga Filipinos and 
with Jesuit missionaries has also left its mark on them. Missionary 
labors among them were commenced early in the seventeenth century, 
and after a long interruption were taken up again in the second half 
of the nineteenth. A considerable proportion of the pagan Subanuns 
of this group has been 'baptized, and the people, in spite of their baek- 
slidiug wk^n the pressure on them was removed by the withdrawal of 
Spain from the islands, can not but have been influenced by their ex- 
perience. The Subanuns of this region, therefore, are probably the 
least adapted to give the investigator a correct idea of the genuine 
Subanun culture. 

The Subanuns of western Misamis Province and of the eastern part of 
Dapitan subdistrict have been, speaking generally, free from More in- 
iluenbe. It is probable that some of them have been victimized at times 
by Mv;'o raiders from the Lake, but in general their remoteness and the 
moiii.t\ ;n barriers between them and the Moros have shielded them from 
the ^iiihier.ee of the latter. I have had no opportunity of observing per- 
sonally the Subanuns east of Dapitan on the northern side of the penin- 
sula, but my inquiries have failed to develop the fact of their ever 
having paid tribute to Moro datus. On the other hand, these Subanuns 
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HABITAT AND HISTORY 17 

are neighbors of a large Christian population, and there has been some 
contact in trade. Bisaya traders go into the Subanun country to buy 
upland rice and abaka, and Subanuns come dovm into the Christian 
pueblos to sell the same and to purchase cloth and other articles. 

Missionary effort has also had considerable effect in this region. The 
"new Christian" 'Subanun villages were about twenty in number in 
Misamis and the comandancm of Dapitan just before the Philippine 
revolution, and some of them have survived the changes of the past decade, 
while even the "new Christians" who abandoned their villages and re- 
lapsed into paganism must have been influenced to some extent by the 
Christian training they had received. However, in Misamis Province 
there is still a considerable Subanun population that retains the old cus- 
toms, and would repay study. 

The Subanuns living on or near Sindangan Bay have remained at least 
as free from outside cultural influence as any other considerable group. 
They paid tribute to Moros for a long time, probably for centuries, and 
later to Spain, and they have not been quite free from Ilanun Moro raids; 
furthermore, for a long time past Moros have come to Sindangan Bay in 
boats to trade for rice. Nevertheless, the remoteness of these Subanuns 
from any large body of Moros or Christians has largely preserved them 
from assimilation either in blood or culture with these other people. 
There are practically no Kalibugans on the bay or its neighborhood, and 
although a small post of native troops under Spanish officers was placed 
near the mouth of the Sindangan River in 1886, and some missionary work 
was done by Jesuits, neither factor seems to have had time enough, or 
been pressed with sufficient energy, to produce any great effect on 'the 
Subanuns. This region, therefore, seemed to me to present as good a 
field as any for study of the Subanun culture. 



mSTOST 

EABLY HISTORICAL REFERENOES 



ob- 



The first appearance in writing of the name of the Subanuns is p/... 
ably in Pigafetta's account of the first Journey around the world, made in 
1519-1533. He mentions the fact that in the course of the voyage along 
the south coast of Mindanao he went ashore at a place called Subanim. 
This was probably a careless way of spelling the name of the ].topI. ^ho 
live in the region, such a mistake as using the name of a 'ii ibe for one ( f 
its settlements not being unlikely under the cireimistances. It mav be 
that the final m in the name represents a printer's misreading for an 
original «. 

The next references to the Subanuns which have come to my notice 
occur in the History of Mindanao and Sulu, by Father Francisco Cottibes," 



» PubUsbed at Madrid in 1667. 
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In giying an account of the TH'fioim ^"^nations^^ of the fonner island^ 
he says: 

'*Th€ fonrtli nation (of Mindanao) is t-liat of tlie Snbaiios, who »re the in- 
habitants of the riyejTS, to whieh they owe their name, as auhm m the word common 
to those nations for river. This is the nation miiose people are the least ^t^med, 

both on a^onnt of their natniml barbarism, living as they do in high wild 
country, with as little soeiability as animals, and having their houses pla^d 
a league apart wherever one of them may be pleased to make Mmaelf a ^ttlement, 
and on aeeonnt of their poverty, whieh is extreme, * * ^ They laek eiviliMi- 
tion as well as human interconrge^ for they are m opposed by nature to intercom- 
munieation that they grow old in their fmmth^UM without Iteing drawn by 
curiosity from tneir settlements, or seeing the sea, although some of them live 
within sound of its waves; and if newssity or gmin dmB bring them in sight of 
its shores, they are contented with that^ without swking to tempt fortune through 
its dangers. ^ ^ ♦ 

**They are as cowardly as treacherous, the one quality king the consetiwence ' 
ot the other. He who liest prepares a treacherous act, and with the least danger 
to him^lf, in accounted the bravest ; and as all know each other^ all have a care 
to themselves, building their houses so high that a sp^r can not reach to wound 
them. The common practice is to mek a very high tree, wherein to build a nest 
in safety, for as the houses are so small and simple, a tree can easily bear one. 
The ladder by which they climb is a beam with notches hacked in it, and when 
night comes, the ladder is drawn up, and the owners sleep in security. ^ * m 

•^Nearly all this nation is in a state of vassala^ to the Lutaos,* and each 
pueblo ls€, mneherim} recfjgniEes a chief of that ]^ple, to whom it pays tribute, 
and he on his part bears him^lf as a king among them, and dws and undoes 
as he pleases. This authority was started originally under pretei:t of the recogni- 
tion of the king of Mindanao* and a contribution to him, and became a firmly 
established tyranny, for now the greater part of this nation has become subject - 
to the Lutaos, its stupidity exposing it to a thousand debits, and its helplessness' 
to a thousand outrages. 

•"The costume of.the Subanos is similar to that of the ^^st pwples- with m^hom 
they come in contact; thus, thc^e who are in communication with- the- Lutaos' 
or Moros, dress like them, while those who are familiar with-the_ Bisaya nations— 
who occupy Caraga and the coast of Dapitan---follow- the latter. \ 

**The government of the Subanos is 'disorder itself, as they c^rry on, war, not ' 
as nation . against nation, nor town against town,' but all as enemies of the 
human race. TMis they are armed against themselves without subordination 
nor other subjection than that secured by the ^wer and violmce of the toldesL 
They had no other la%vs to follow in their disputes than the pDwer of the 
aggrieved party to avenge himself, and his rigor c^uJd be sssua^Bd in tte most 
atrocious case by gifts.^ And so, when a Suteno i^me to pos^ete a little wealth, 
enough to pay for a murder, with perfect safety he execute it, in order to te 
reckoned among the brave, and as such to wmr a red turl^f and for the 
sake of this satisfaction of vanity, they usai t4> kill the friendliest pei^oa, if ttey 

^ In all probability tbe tribe now known §m BmnmU. 

®That iSj the Sultan of MEglndan^n. • 

«Tbe **gms'* were probmblir notWag but fineii. tbe usual penaltl^ ^aaoag prlakltiw 
peoples. -. ^. ^ .^' ■- ■ ■ ; . " " 

^A similar privilege of wearing garments of disltnetl¥# ^t>|orliig — ^r@t> wllh wkUm- 

©i>ots» among the Bagobos — Is r^^rlei ai existing among tii© B^hIm^ ami Manirt^ ani 

probably alao among tbe Bllane ana Atas of Mlndwiao, for tbos* wbo have kill^ a »rlatn 
number of men. * . 

[18] 
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caught him asleep or oflf his guard. Among the Caragas ^ the same custom was 
carried to a greater exti-eme, for in order to wear the costume of the brave, 
%¥hieh consisted of a striped turban and breeches after their fashion, namely, loin 
cloths, similarly striped, it was necessary to have slain seven persons. 

"The peculiarity of this nation, and a trait which gives it some excellence and 
estimation, is that its women are most chaste and modest, preserving their 
virginity, even when adult, until marriage. It is true that their natural wildness 
and shyness aids tliem to attain to this virtue and enables them to succeed in 
this undertaking, which is rare and difficult among the Lutaos and other nations 
of tnese islands. 

*'So much is this characteristic of the Subanos esteemed, that the chief men 
of the highest pretensions among the Lutaos, in order to make their daughters 
more secure, bring them up among the Subanos, without bringing them into the 
dangerous field of their own nation, unless it be to give them in marriage. ^ ^ ^ 

"There exists among the Subanos a class of men who profess celibacy, ^ * * 
and go among women without hesitancy or suspicion. They dress exactly like 
women, with skirts of the same sort, and they do not use arms nor any art 
proper to men, nor do they associate with them. They weave blankets, which 
is the work of women, and associate with them. ^ ^ ^ i have known two 
of these men in the course of journeys along the coast of Siocon/* which runs 
for 30 leagues from Samboangan ^'' towards Dapitan.'* 

Father Combes goes on to state that these persons are called labia, that 
they look like eiinuehs, and that he converted one, whom he baptized under 
the name of Martin. This existence of celibates among the Subanuns is, 
however, according to this author, but a "spark of good customs/' which 
is more than offset by the custom existing among them of husbands 
exchanging wives, on which occasions, as also on those of the restitution, 
dancing and drunkenness are indulged in. 

He refers to Subanun customs regarding the dead in the following 
language: 

"The Subanos follow in some measure the customs of the Lutaos, They even 
reduce themselves to poverty by the cult of the dead, their barbarism being 
eonspieuous at the side of their piety, for from grief they throw into the sea 
gold ornaments, trappings, and the most valuable jewelry, a custom which is 
almost universal in all these islands. But in one particuiar their crueltv is 
peculiar, namely, in giving companions to the deceased - - * For on the 
loss of a father, son, or near relative, or some loved person, they used to tak^ 
up arms and kill the first person they met." 

EABLY MISSIOKAKY EFFOETS 

The Society of tiesns early undertook the conversion of the Siibaiinns, 
The enterprise was conducted mainly from two center., liaf.itan and 
Zamboanga, the priests with headquarters at Dapi^an takii^- < h ^o of tlie 
coast as far as Kipit, where the field of the Zainboanga"pri^«ts began. 
The people of the town of Dapitan, Bisayas who, according to Combes, 
had immigrated from Bohol and early been converted, were enthusiastic 

® People of the northern part of the east coast of Mindanao. 
®Slukun, 
^^Zamboanga^ 
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Christians, and aided in the work in several ways. Ordinarily they 
furnished an escort, usually consisting of four men, to the priests on 
their missionary journeys up and down the coasts • at times, in accordance 
with the ideas of the age, they used force. 

"The care of Don Pedro Cabiling« was a great aid; his valor was impatient 
to see all those barbarians subject to the law of God, and to the obedience of 
the king; he entered all their forests, without being deterred by the remoteness 
of tlie enterprise, and without leaving, along thirty leagues of coast, any mountain 
where he had not carried on a campaign with the rigor of punishment. So that 
he broke up their barbarous peace to such a degree that the inhabitants, not 
knowing where to secure themselves against his valor, took refuge in the love 
which they knew awaited them in the pueblos, and descended in troops to be 
inscribed and settle down with the others." >- 

The labor of the missionaries was not slow in having tangible effects. 
Father Pedro Gutierrez, who was tlie first to devote his time largely to 
the work of converting the Subanuns of the Dapitan district, succeeded 
in forming towns or villages on thirteen rivers, and in these towns there 
were, when Combes wrote his history, the same number of churches. 
He built houses for the use of the priests in Oraya,^-'' Dipolo, Dikayo, and 
Duhinog. He was followed by Father Melchor de Vera, Father Fran- 
cisco Luzon, who passed seven years in the work, and Father Francisco 
Paliola, a IS^eapolitan. Under the latter, the work on Dapitan Bay 
seemed to be so well advanced that he left it, with its three churches of 
Duhinog, Dikayo, and Dipolo, in charge :f Father Joseph Sancini, and 
gave himself entirely to pioneer work on the coast beyond Cape Pena 
Blanca. Father Combes relates as follows the cause and manner of his 
martyrdom. 

"Those pueblos [i. e., those of this coast] are numerous but small. For the 
largest does not contain fifty families, and the most have but twenty. The small 
hope held out by their insignificant size, and the large hopes offered by more 
populous towns, cau8e<i the priests to make them but short visits, and few, so 
that the most remote towns, such as Quipit, which is the boundary between the 
jurisdiction of Iligan and that of Samboangan, were visited but twice a year, the 
dangerousness of tlie coast frequently preventing the acwmpUahnient of the 
fervent desires of the priests. Thus the people remained in their natural 
wildness.- * * * 

*T:he priest converted many by his humanity and affectionate treatment, but 
as the laws which, as ambassador of heaven, he laid down to them, were so 
contrary to their natural mode of life, many bore them ill, and their first 
curiosity and respect being spent, they felt that weariness which the former 
shortness of the priest's visits had made endurable, but which his continual 
presence now rendered intolerable. The wild people of the mountains, and the licms 
who were the chiefs of human wild beasts, felt themselves deserted by the j^ple, 
whom the loving efforts of the priest were rapidly drawing down out of the' 
hill country to the shore. • • * It seemed to them that so many masses, 

"A Dapitanun with tbe title of maeatre de campo, and the chief cltlsen of the town 
"Ibid., p. 184. 
" Now Ilaya. 
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and so many Christian exercises, were a new invention of. the priest. * * * 
By this foolish reasoning, they were brought to resolve that he should be killed, 
thinking that then they would be let alone, or at the worst, would be left in 
the comparative ease which the lack of missionaries had formerly allowed them. 
Their women on their part stirred up the fire, saying, *Wliy such* frequent mass? 
It's always mass, mass. Kill the father and he will let us live.' 

"Bo the Subanos resolved to do, • • * and the priest on his part facilitated 

their plan, for on account of the confidence which his well-known love for these 

barbarians gave him, and out of the compassion which he felt for the men of 

Dapitan, when he saw them eniployed in gmxrding him in pueblos of such slender 

resources, he dismissed his escort, and remained only with two little altar boys. 

When the treacherous Subanos saw him alone, their ferocity made them hasten 

to the deed, cloaking their intended treachery in pretended furtherance of his 

pious desires. For the man selectetl as executioner, a pagsm named Tumpilo, sent 

to tell him that he wished to l)e converted, and to that end would come down out 

of the hills. The priest awaited him without suspicion or precautions, and 

Tumpilo came, with a considerable numlwr of men, as if he were going to take 

a fort, and before daylight made his attack on the house. The priest's servants 

quickly realized, both from the sound of arms and the expression of the faces, 

what the purpose was, and notified him. He, seeing that his hour was come, 

and the shortness of the time left to him, ran to his oratory, and taking a 

crucifix, awaited the crown of martyrdom. All entered in a confused mass, 

Tumpilo most shamelessly of all, and seizing the priest by the hair, he dealt a 

mortal blow with lis knife, and after him, che others wet their barbarous and 

cowardly blades in liis blood, leaving the priest a bloody victim of the gospel, 

his constancy and courage sealed with his blood." " 

Father Paliola's murder was punished by the Spanish Government, 
and does not appear to have permanently retarded the work of converting 
and collecting into Christian pueblos the Subanuns. 

The Campaign was also pushed forward vigorously from the Zamboanga 
side. Father Pedro Tellez took station at Tungawan, on Sibugai Bay, 
where the Subanuns were under a certain Antonio Ampi, a converted 
Moro. Along the south coast he built sixteen churches or chapels. Like- 
wise the rivers between Zamboanga and Kipit were visited by the priests, 
and chuR3he8 or chapels were erected on the more important ones' 
beginning in the very outskirts of the town of Zamboanga and running 
northward. Of the Subanun villages along this portion offthe coagi^ 
Fath?r Combes reckons Siukun as the most important. In Ihis villa t^e 
he states that practically all were converted. * 

The ordinary way of carrying on the mission work among the Subaimi). 
seems to have been, wherever possible, to build a chapel, appoint a 
native teacher or teachers for tlie boys and girls, and a native fiscal to 
maintain Christian discipline, such as appearing at religious exercises, 
sending the children to the school, and the like. At certain intervals the 
missionaries from the central stations like Zamboanga made the round 
of these small outstations. Father Combes also states that it was, in 

"ComMs, ]oc. eit., 136-138./ 
[21] - 
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the portion of the Subanun mission field directly dependent on Zani- . 
boanga, customary to leave a Pampanga soldier at the chapels to serve 
as a guard. As elsewhere in the Archipelago, the State backed up the 
missionaries, who were valnable instniment-s of conquest, and besides 
furnishing them with an escort, assigned each one a certain amount 
of salary. Under this system, the mission made rapid progress, and 
had not work been abandoned later because of the withdrawal of the 
garrison from Zamboanga, the Subanuns would probably have been a 
part of the Christianized "Tilipino"' population to-day. 

However, it was not without opposition on the part of the SubanuJis that 
the work was carried on. The following account of the causes and manner 
of another martyrdom, that of Father Juan del Campo at the hands of 
the people of Siukiin on January 25 (old style), 1650, is quoted from 
Father Combes, a contemporary worker in this portion of the Subanun 
field, for the sake of the additional light which it throws on Subanun 
relations with the Spaniards : 

*'lle who with the greatest felicity traveled this coast toward Dapitan, and 
especially Siocon, its largest town, was the good Father Juan del Campo, for 
having found hardly anything done, he left almost nothing to do. These Indians 
had been the lea?*t cultivated, their hardness lieing defended not only by their 
indomitable and barbarous character but also by the wildness of their coasts, 
exposed as these were to the fury of all the winds, and without shelter or port 
for many leagues, save some dangerous bars. And as the priests bad been so 
few, until the favor of Governor Diego Fajardo, they had teen able to visit 
this region scarcely once a year, and that only with difficulty* The people were 
divided among twelve rivers or towns* ^ * ^ xhe affairs of Zamb<mn^x^ 
having increased, and there teing six mismonaries. it was j>ossible profitably to 
divide up the work. To Father Juan del Campo was assigned this coast. 
^ ^ * This nation is undoubtedly one of those which, for their own good* 
stand in need of a certain amount of violence. ^ * * And ao the priest availed 
himself of all his force of spirit, using a thousand schemes to overcome their 
intractable character. One of his schemeo waa to take away boys from their 
villages, choosing those of the principal families, in order that, through instruc- 
tion and the sight and contact with Spaniards and |>ersoiis of other nations, 
tji?^' 'mi|VuL iJ^y a^ide their natural wildnegs and might reduce the parents t:? 
greater hum|nity. * * '^ Tliis plan gave g(x>d results, for when the Subauos 
were instrucl^d^ they showed more than mediocre capacity, and showed what 
there was in tbeir nation, if only it allowed itself to be instructed. Therefore 
he attempted to carry out the scheme in Siocon/ which, as the most remote village, 
P7t.c?ci ved its natural refractorines.^^ He tried to obtain one, and the parents 
resisted as if he w*ere asking for the l>oy in order to take him to the beheading 
block. But this same resistance gave the priest a greater desire to take him, 
thinking that by his means he could break the spell of the barbarous and jealous 
suspicion of the parents. « * * 

"The priest already had everywhere churches and houses, such as the poverty 
of the natives allowed, and in the town of La Caldera, by the favor of the 
neighboring governors of Samboangan, a very capacious church and houaa^ and a 

*® Bp. Be conaervuba en am n^urmt di^mltm^* 
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large garden, and through more constant cultiyation the Indians well reduced, 
and four riTers attached to his ontstation, so that they enjoyed more teaching of 
doctrine. Then he attempted to proceed to tame those of Siocon/and with this in 
view- he decided to move the church down from the forests to the beach, 

''Returning to Sioeon, and starting in to execute his plan of bringing the 
people down to the beach for instruction, he came down with them, taking down 
on rafts that portion of the timter of the church which could be used, and after 
clearing the site, he proceeded to stretch out cords to mark the outlines of the 
building. He undertook this labor with his own hands, for such humble buildings 
have no master workman but the priest, and the Pampangas and Spaniards of 
the escort assisted him, as being those who best understood his language, through 
this courtesy, which was not part of their proper ofBce, failing in tlieir obligation 
of caring for and defending him. The Subanos, who had intended to carry out 
their impious purpose at a time when tliey sliould be in larger numbers, took 
courage when they saw so good an opportunity, and made their decision/ althougli 
not twenty-two in number. The servant whom the priest had taken by violence 
for his good, and whom, in order to please the parents, he had brought with 
him well clothed and treated, aided in preparing the treacherous act, by secretly 
taking away the arms of the other servants, even to the knife of the cook. ^ ^ ^ 
S^ing our men unarmed, the Subanos closed in on them, almost man to man, 
and one .gave the priest a spear4hrust. And he, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, withdrew to the boat. With barbarous fury they followed him, and 
dealt Mm another blow when he was on the edge' of the boat, so that he fell 
into the river. They also killed the Spaniard who formed part of thii escort, 
called Gregorio de Aeosta, and five Pampangas, one native of Cagayan escaping 
badly wounded, down the coasi Two other servants w^ere killed, one of whom 
was Andresillo, a Spaniard, one servant being spared on account of his being a 
Subano.** 

The Spanish authorities at Zamboanga sent a punitive expedition 
against Sinknn, accompanied by Father Combes, which failed to capture 
the principals and was obliged to content itself with destroying as much 
Siibanun property as it eould, and taking a number of prisoners to the 
city, Mo further serious acts of violence on the part of the Subanuns 
against the priests are reported by Combes, but it appears, from the 
two instances of martyrdom given above, and from yarious passages of 
this author regarding the stubbornness of the Bubanuns, sufficiently evi- 
dent that there existed a strong imdercurrent of hostility to the abrupt 
changes in religion and mode of life demanded by the Spanish .:ut? nrme^ 
which explains why^ when pressure':. was removed by the abaiir .>n^ri-,;ut of 
the fortified place, of .Zamboanga, the Subanuns fell back int , uw\r old 
religious .and social practices. ■' " ■ . ^" 

This happened in 1661, during the captaincy-general of the Marquis 
Manrique de Lara, who wished to concentrate the troops in. Manila to 
await the attack of the Chinese pirate, Koxinga. The Jesuit missionaries 
protested earnestly against the withdrawal of the garrison from the fort 
of Zamboanga, but to no avaiL The governor of' Zamboanga, acting on 
orders from Manila, turned over the fort to' a ^'Lntao'' ^^ chief who had 

^^Bm p. 18, note 4»- 
. . [23] 
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been an auxiliary of the Spaniards, had been baptized with the name of 
AIouso Maconibon, and liad l>een given the title of "maestre de campo" 
or master of camp of the Lutiios. This Liitao chief swore homage to 
the Spanish King, and promised to defend the fort against everyone 
sari' (he. King of Mhulamw (the Sultan of ^lagiiidanau), as lie stated 
tliat iie did not have suflieient force to withstand the latt^n-. The Spanish 
governor of Zamboanga was under no illusions regarding the ultimate 
fate of the fort, and dismantled it of cannon and munitions before 
making tlie transfer. I'he Jesuit fathers also saw themselves obliged to 
turn over to the chief the clmrcli and the mission house they held in 
Zandjoanga, and even the ornaments of the altars. More than a thousand 
])crsons had to be ac-connnodated on the vessels of the fleet leaving the 
town, and only the most valuable baggage could be taken away. Father 
Combes states that by the withdrawal of tlie Spaniards from Zamboanga 
"six tliousand Christians remained exposed to the cruelty of the Moros." 
It is not clear whether Combes means to include in this number the 
Bisayas of Dapitan or not. In any case,, even allowing a thousand in- 
habitants to Dapitan, the number 5,000 remains as that of the Jesuit 
converts in western Mindanao and Hasilan. It seems reasonable to 
allow 4,000 as the nund)er of Christian Subanuns. 

Zamboanga was not garrisoned again until 1718. 1 have met with no 
lirst-hand account of the Subanuns dating from the intervening period. 
There can, however, be no reasonable doubt but that practically all the 
Subanun converts, with the possible exception of those in the immediate 
neighborhood of Dapitan, reverted tx) paganism. The overlordship of the 
Lutao Moros, the latter acting at least nominally as agents for the Magin- 
danau Moro princes, which had been in a fair way of l>eing superseded 
by the Spanish authority jis the conversion of the Subanuns progressed, 
was restored. Combes mentions by name several of the Lut«o overlords, 
such as, for exumple, the one on the Siukun JUver. It is natural to 
suppose that these overlords saw with pleasure the departure of the 
Spaniards, whose rival claim to sovereignty over the Subanuns could not 
but have been in their way. 

Alt?)oi;gh the Fort of Zamboanga was reoccupied by Spanish forces in 
1718, the s'lceeeding period, up to the expulsion of the Society of Jesus in 
1769, Was cue in which Spain made practically no headway in Mindanao 
against \he Moro power. The Lutao Moros, among whom many converts 
had been made during the earliest period, seem to have been confirmed in 
the Mohammedan religion during the interval of abandonment, and were 
now a strong barrier to missionary enterprises among the Subanuns, so 
that the work may b*; said to have been practically at a standstill. 

In 1769 the Jesuits were expelled from the Philippines, and their place 
in Mindanao was taken by Augustinians. The change does not seem to 
have had any considerable bearing on the conversion of the Subanuns. 

[24] 
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A little absorption seems to have gone on around the Oliristian pueblos 
of Zamboanga, Dapitaii, and the coast pueblos of what is now the Province 
of Misaniis, but that was all. 

MORE REGENT MISSIONARY EFFORTS 

It is only upon the return of the Jesuits to Mindanao ir ;860 that the 
work of converting the Siibanuns was resumed in earnest. As before, Da- 
pitan and Zainl>oanga were the two centers, of which Zamboanga was the 
more important. The Jesuits founded a large number of settlements of 
converted Subauuns during the period between this new start of mis- 
sionary work and the downfall of Spanish power in the Archipelago. It 
IS safe to say that there were two or three dozen villages of this kind, 
most of them small, in 1898. The methods of work were much the same 
as in the seventeenth century. The Government assigned each mission- 
ary a modest salary, furnishedan escort when necessary, and allowed him 
considerable authority in dealing with the pagans. ' The missionaries 
resided at certain strategic points, whence they made journeys up and 
down the coasts, going up the rivers, and inducing the pagans to come in 
fi-om their seatt(n'ed forest clearings and live together in villages placed as 
near the seaco»..c as physical conditions and the disposition of tiie Suba- 
mius allowed. In these villages chapels were built, schools under native 
teachers were organized, and fiscales, to keep up Christian discipline, 
appointed. The most influential man available was formally recognized 
as a capitan or gohernadorciUo, but the real power was in the hands of 
the priest, who served as the advocate of the barba. :ans with the Govern- 
ment, and guided their faltering steps into the paths of civilization, 
seeking their temporal scarcely less than their spiritual welfare. 

B£UiTIONS WITH THE KOBOS 
TRIBUTE PAID TO THE MOROS 

We have, unfortunately, no written testimony that goes into details 
regarding the past relations between the Moros and the Subanuns. 
Combfe, in a passage quoted above, states that most of the Subanuns were 
subject to the Lutaos, hut he does not state the forms which this 
subjection took. Probably the Subanuns then paid tribute to the Moros, 
as they did in later times. Most of the Subanun country was claimed 
by the Sultans of Magindanau, whose seat was on the Rio Grande de 
Mindanao, and oife infers from Combes' statements that it was in the 
name of these Sultans that the Lutao chiefs exercised their authority. 

Neither Ao the Magindanau documents translated by Dr. ISTajeeb M. 
Saleeby " make any mention of the relations between the Sultans arid 
their pagan subjects. Captain Forrest, in 1775, spent some months at 

" PuWlcatlouB o( the Ethnological Survey for the Phlllpptne Islands. 4. 
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the mmrt of the Sultans of MagindaJiaii. He uses the following language 
regarding the relations between these Sultans and their subjected the 
^^Haraforas/^ a descriptive name he applies to the pagans of the island: 

**The vassals of the Sultans and of others, who possess great estates^ are 

called Kanakan. These vassals are sometimes Mahometens though mostly Hara- 
foras. The latter only may be sold with the lands^ but can not be sold off the 

lands. The Haraforas are more oppressed than the former. The Mahometan 
vassals are bound to accompany their lords on any sudden expedition; but the 
Haraforas being in grt»at measure excused from such attendance^ pay yearly 
certain taxes, which are not exacted from the Mahometan vassals. They pay a 
boiss,^^ or land tax. A Harafora family jmys 10 hatteh of pci%^ (rough rice) 
of 40 pounds each; 3 of (cleaned) ri<^, about 60 pounds; one fowl^ one bunch 
of plantains, thirty roots (called clody^ or St. Helena yam), and ifty heads of 
Indian corn. I give this as one instance of the utmost that is ever paid. Then 
they must sell 50 bmtteU of p«lf ^ equal to 2,000 pound's weight, for one kungmi.^ 
* * ® Those vassals at Maglndano ^ have what land they pleai^ ; ' and the 
Mahometans on the seamast^ whether free or Mnrnkmrn, live mostly by trading 
with the Haraforas, m m m xhey seldom grow any ricCt and they diswurage 
as far as they can, the Haraforas from going to Mindano ^ to sell the produce of 
their plantations. ^ * * 

*'The boiss is not always collected in fruits of the earth only. .. A tex^therer, 
who arrived at Goto Intang when I was there, gave me the following list of what 
He had brought from some of Kajah Moodo^'s** crown lands, teing levied on 
perhaps ive hundred families: 2,870 bmtteh of psif, of 40 pounds eaei; -4§0 
Spanish dollars; 160 kmigmm; & tm§ls^ of gold, ^ual to £30; liO MmUm "(a 
cloth made of the plantain tr^,* 3 yards long, and one thread)/^ 

Just what proportion of 'the whole SubaBmn populttion wm effectiTely 
tributary to the Moros^ whether to the Magindanams di^tly or throEgli 
the Lutao ehiefs acting as agents^ it -is impossible to say, Captmiii 
Forrest gi?es the boundary between Spanish and Magindanan territoi^ 
on the south coast as running through Panubigan^ about 2Q Miometere 
east of Zamboan^ ; he also states that the Magindanans had conquered 
from the Spaniards seTeral places to the north of Zamboangs^ such m 
Sirawai and Siiikiin. Combes^ about a hundred years earlier, speaks 
of there having been a settlement of Lntaos at Dapitan when the 
Spaniards arrived in Mindanao. He nowhere refers to Moro settlemenib 
or the presence of Moro chiefs in the portion of the Snbannn country 
east of Dapitan on the northern side of the island. He speaks of southern 

^^ Bnhis, , -,, •■'•-' ■ •- ; 

i^Falal ■■- ■/-■'- 

^ Tills indirect tax, taWBg the form of the obligatory parclia^ of a certala amoiiat 
of goods^ is kaowa ^onoag tbe Subaaims as p&muku^-BMd was levied oa tbem dowia to t&e 
establislmieat of Amertcaa power la MlaiaBao* A k€mff(m was a pieee of coarse Cliliies® 
clotb, tliiialy woven, 19 tBcbes broad, aa#6 yards long* Tbe value at Magin^aaau ta 
Captain Forrest's time was about 10 p^c^ for 25, 

^ Magiatanait, tbe region along tbe lower course i^ the Eio Granle de Min€anao. 

•« Natoe applied by Capt Forrest to tbe town wbere tbe Sultan of Magindanan resided, 

^Eajab Muda, tbe belr-apparent 

2*Taels* 

«jD©nbtle«s abate ("Manila bemp**) is meant, 
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Mindanao from Zamboanga eastward as belonging to the dominions of 
the Sultans of Magindanau, and of the western and northern shores, to 
a distance which he does not clearly define, as being under Ijutao chiefs. 
The most probable inference from his casual statements seems to be, 
that all the Subanuns accessible from the southern shore of Mindanao 
from Zamboanga eastward were directly under the princes and datus of 
the House of Magindanau, and that those of the western and northern 
part of the island, as far as the neighborhood of Dapitan, were under 
the Lutao Moros, acting more or less strictly by authority of the 
same house. The Lutaos, according to Combes, furnished the bulk of 
the naval forces of the Sultans of Magindanau, and it is natural to 
suppose that the latter acquiesced in the privileged position the former 
occupied among western and northern Subanuns in consideration of this 
lielp in time of war. 

I have been unable to gather any reliable data regarding the extent 
to which Moro control of the Subanuns reached into the interior in the 
relatively wide eastern portion of Sihugai Peninsula, nor did I learn just 
what amounts were collected from the Subanuns by the Moros as tribute 
in recent times, except for the country around Sindangan Bay. There, 
according to the concurrent testimony of several Subanun headmen, and of 
a Moro who claimed to have been in the employ of Datu Mandi of Zam- 
boanga as a tribute collector, the following was the amount of the two 
kinds of tribute, pamuhu and huhis, levied on the people in recent 
years : 

For purposes of tribute paying and forced trading the people of the bay shore 
were grouped around five ranchertas or settlements, each one of which was liable 
to a yearly direct tax (buhis) of 750 gantas of unhusked rice. In the market 
at Zamboanga, 25 gantas are reckoned as a cavdn, but the writer found on measur- 
ing a ganta used by the agents of Datu Mandi for the buhis and still in existence 
at a house near the mouth of the Sindangan River, that it was one and three- 
fourths the size of the ganta in current use in the shops of Zamboanga, so that the 
amount of direct tribute levied by him on the Sindangan Bay Subanuns may be 
taken as approximately 262 cavanes. Each of the five settlements had also to 
purchase annually 128 Spanish yards of cheap cotton cloth, for which it paid 800 
gantm of rice. This forced trading was called the pamuku, and the measure used 
on the bay in transacting it, while called a ganta, was different both from the 
ganta of Zamboanga and from the ganta used in levying the direct tax, beinst 
one and three-eighths as large as the former. 

Altogether, therefore, the Subanuns around the bay, numbering ap- 
proximately 2,500 souls, paid 230 cavanes of rice for 640 Spanish 
yards of inferior cotton cloth. The old men of the region agree in saying 
that the &wAts and pamuhu had heen collected from the Subanuns around 
the bay since time out of mind, up to the organization of American 
government in Mindanao, and that the above was the traditional amount 
paid, first to the princes and Sultans of the house of Magindanau, then 
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to an agent of the Spanish Government, and finally, during the inter- 
regnum between the Spanisli evacuation and the organization of the 
Moro Proi-ince, to Datu Mandi of Zaraboanga, 

The Moros levied the tax and compelled the trading because their 
superior organization and their command of the sea gave them the power 
and they needed the revenue, but they justified themselves by quoting the 
passages of the Koran .luthorizing the believer to levy on the infidel. 

FIRST ARHIVAL OF THE MOROS 

There are a number of accounts handed down by tradition amonsr 

the Subaiiuns whicli cliffer in eertaiii details regarding the first arrival 
of tlie Moliaiiiiiiedaiis in the Suhajiiiii country, and the origin -of the 
payment of tribute by the Siibaniins to them. The following version, 
given to me by the old Bnbaniin headman of Patawak, just m^est of 
Sindiingan Bay, and forming part of the mim cnltnre area, may be of 
interest : 

*'Tlie former iuiiim^ of Zmiilwiiiigii wns Niiwiiii. There were in old times no 
Spaniards or Morris. Tlic Mores first emiie in the time of the Siikitmo ehief 
Tiibiiiiawrti, before tlie Spaniards eaiiie. TiitMiimwai was a giant, but his brothers - 
and the rest of his faniily were of ordinary sir.e. Tabnnawai's spearhead was 
a fathom long and as large a?^ a small tree, and the shaft wm m thiek as a 
man's thigh. His ehest measured seven palms in breadth. He could sling 
the loads^ of fi.'ty men on hi^ si>ear and walk oflT without filing it, or carry 
ifty eooked pigs on a platter.^ Jn those days there were bo ]^ople in Sulu, Basilan, 
or in the Gikwan (Sindangan) or Lanau districts. Tubunaw^ai was - a great 
hunter of mild pigs. He had a hunting Icxlge on I^ake Lanau^ another on Sibugai 
Bay, and a third on the Oikwan (SindanganI Ri%^er. He hunted the pigs with 
dogs. When he wished to go to Nawan frons any one of his hunting stations 
he could make the journey in one day. Tubunawai was chief of all the Sulmnuns 
there w^ere at that time. They Ured at Nawan, not on the shore, where the 
town of Zaniboanga now i^, but on the hillsides above. They felled the big 
trees and plantiMl riee l^tween the stumps. 

"At this time there were two brothers in Mecca, Assam and Salingaya Bungsu.^ 
These brothers were rich, and sailed about looking for adventures. One day they 
arrived in Sulu. From there they could see a string of_ islands and finally they 
found that there was a big island to the north. One day Assam— the elder— and 
Salin^ya Bungsu decided to see who was the better sailor and had the Mew 
boat, by starting out toother at dawn for the great island to the north, and 
seeing %vho would get there irst. The first to arrive was to have the island as 
the prize of the ra^. Before they started they stayed in Sulu a year, making 
preparations by raising food for the voyage. Finally the preparations were 
complete, and the two boats started at dawn. But Assam's servant, before the 
start, had cut the rudder and the oar of his naaster's ship nearly through. &> 
after both were well in the open, Assam's rudder and Ms oars broke, Salin^ya 
Bungsu sailed on, but missing his brother, cmme back to see what was the matter. 
Assam pointed to the broken riidder and oars. *I can not go on/ he said, 'I must 
make for tae nearest land,' It was the island known to-day as Balabak. 

^ Bungsu Is a Malay word meaning younger brother, 
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**Salingaya Bungsu went on, and neeing a river Howiii«j^ into the sea at Nawan— 
this river is the river of Zamboanga-— he entered it. The Subanuns lived, not 
on the coast, Mit up in the hills. So the people from Mecca saw no sign of men, 
and thought that the island was uninhabited. They settled do^vn to ft^h with their 
nets. 

**One (hiy, while the newconier8 were drying their fish on a little platform, it 

begun to rain hard, and continued to rain hard for three days. On the fourth 

day, a great Hood swept down the river. While Salingaya Bungsu was looking 

gloomily at the great Hood of water, yellow with mud, he noticed something 

that astonished him. There were floating on the yellow water, the broad green 

leaves of the taro, wisps of riee straw, bobbing calabashes, and stalks of sugar 

cane. *There must be people in those hills above us,' he said to his men. When 

the rain eeas^ed, 8alingaya Jlungsu picked out seven men an<l loaded them with 

the linh that fmii been set out to dry l>efore the rain storm. 'Take these fish into 

tlie hillB/ he said, 'and exchange them for provisions like those we saw floating 

down the river.* The men jumped into the small boat they used in ea^^ting and 

gathering in their net^, and went up the river. When the water became too 

swift and shallov^, they tied the boat to a tree on the bank, and looked about 

them. Finally they saw a narrow trail and started up it. Tired and puffing 

from the steepness of the trail and the weight of the fish, they lay do^vn to rest 

a few minutes on a long flat stone. They were about to go on when they saw 

two i^rsong. The' two parties gaw each other at the same time and the two 

men fled. Then the seven men of Salingaya Bungsu held a consultation. One 

of two things is certain to happen, they decided. *Those two persons will tell 

their people of our presence, and on our going up to their village, %ve shall either 

,ali be killed— in case these people are not afraid of us— or, in case they are 

afraid of us, they will all run away^ like the two men we saw, and we shall 

accomplish nothing/ So the seven men decided to leave the fish on the long flat 

stone on which thev were resting. This they did to show that they came as 

friends, and also with the hope that the people of the hills would do them a 

favor in return. 

"When they returned to Salingaya Bungsu'a settlement with their boats empty 
and told the story of all that had happened, Salingaya Bungsu did not blame 
them» *Oaly,' he said, 'you must go back to the long flat stone to-morrow to see 
what has happened/ So on the morrow the seven men set out again. But in 
the meantime the tv/o Subanuns had told their story to Tubunawai. Tubunawai 
said the strangers at the flat stone must be Subanuns, but they said, 'No.' Tubu- 
nawai continued, 'so you ran, did you ?' and taking his big spear stalked down 
alone to the long flat stone. When he arrived near it he called again and again 
but jmet with no reply. Then he came to the stone itself, and found it covered 
with fish. He tasted the fish and saw that it was good. Then stringing the 
whole seven man-loads of fish on his spear, he carried it to his people. 'Tliese 
people must be mmi of good customs; they left their fish for us, to show that 
they only w^ant a fair exchan^. We have taro, and rice, and sugar cane, and 
they have fish. They wish to give us fish in exchan^ for these thin^. So let 
everyone go down to the flat stone in the morning, and place on it what he can 
of the things the strangers wish/ So on the next morning the flat stone was 
covered with rice and vegetab^s, for the Subanuns had very seldom tasted salt- 
water fish, and found it good. 

''When the seven men returned, with orders to bring back the fish if it was 
still in place and was not spoiled, they were overjoyed to find the fresh food, 
and hastily loading it into their boat, returned to Salingaya Bungsu. 'Now,* said 
he, every day we shall take fish up there, and bring back their produce in 
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exchange/ So this kind of trading went on for some days, but -Tubunawai could 

not contrive to meet the newcomers personally. Finally he put on his test 
clothes— made of abaka — went down the -river, and at its mouth, he saw a sa^L*^ 

He called again and again to the people on board, but they, teing unable to 
understand his words, and frightened by his great bulk, remained hidden in their 
vessel. Finally Tubunawai lost patience, and seizing the aapti with his hands, 
he dragged it to the shore together with all the people on board. But at first 
it seemed as if his trouble had teen taken In vain. For the men of the l^at 
being from Mecca, they could not understand him. Finally a man was found on 
the boat who was more clever than the rest at making signs, and he succeeded 
in communicating a few facts to Tubunawai. For example, by putting his hand 
on his stomach and then on some of the vegetable food brought down from the 
hills, he showed that the people of the boat were hungry for such things. 
Again when Tubunaivai askM by signsj ^Are you ^nng back to your country!' 
Salingaya Bungsu*s man pointed to the broken rudder, 

"Tubunawai returned to the hills, and Salingaya Bungsu followed him up' 
there after a short time, lie took with him a took, in which he wrote down 
the words he heard, for, being from Mecca, he knew how to write, and after a 
yearly tune could npeak the Subanun language. As soon as he knew enough 
Subanun to make hinis^elf understood, he asked Tubunawai whether he could stay 
in the country. Tubunawai replied that as far as living in the hills was concerned, 
he could not give hi^ et^n-piit, but that Salingaya Bungsu and his men could 
continue to live dowi^ Inmeh by the river mouth. Things went on thus 

until three years hm. ^.ime Salingaya Bungsu*s arrival. Then he wished 

to marry. 

''Now, Tubunawai had a daiiglitt^r, tif ordinary sixe, and very pretty. ^^ Salin- 
gaya Bungsu asked Tubunawtii for her, but he ^id the thing%vas impossible* 
*Your customs/ he said, *are different from ours. For example, - you do not eat 
pork, while I,' iKiimting to hi-s pack of dogs, *have three hunting'^ stations where 
1 jiunt the pig— <)n the Lake, on Sibugai Bay, and on the Gikwan (SIndangan) 
River.' But, when. Salingaya Bungsu insisted, Tubunawai said, *I do not know 
how to write, but you do. Write an agreement between iis, and sign your name, 
declaring that you leave the customs of Mecca to follow mine. To show^ the 
sincerity of your oath, you and your people must sit down ' to a dinner of '^rk. ^ 
Only on these i'erms can you have my daughter.' Salingaya Bungsu agreed. - He 
drew up an oath, in which he swore to follo%v the. customs of Nawan. Then 
preparations were made for the wedding, and ■ Salingaya Bungsu -and/Ms men ' 
sat down to a feast, ./' 

'*They were se^ited at a big table loaded with cooked pigs, • Salingaya Bungsu's 
followers ate the pork— they also wished to marry— and- Salingaya Bungsu himself ^ 
%vas on the very point of doing so; but his future father-in-law had pity on him, 
and tefore his lips had touched the flesh, he heard Tubunawai say, *Ik> not mt 
pig*s flesh if you do not wish to. I only set this to tiy your sincerity.* a> 
Tubunawai's daughter and the shareef from ~ Mecca were, married amid great^ 
rejoicing, and his men also chose wiires. 

'^Some of the Subanuns, after this, came down into the Nawan eoast plain, and 
opened clearings where are now the barrim of Tetuan and Sante, Marfa. The 
two pwples continued to follo%v their former occupations, the Subanuns maki^ 
a living from the soil," and the newcomers ^tting theirs from' tne.em. A short 
time after his marriage, Salingaya Bungsu, white sailing along the' 'wast Iwking - 
for ^>od fishing places, was much pieced by the shores -of the Bay of Slbi^, 

« Name of a kini of g^*8l»M Moro torn! withoat outriggers, ■, ■ 
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for the water was calmer than at Nawan, So he asked tlie permission of his 
father-in-law to go to Sibugai Bay, to stay there at least for a time. His i^ople 
followed him, and some of the Subanuns also. He had obtained Tubnnawai's 
permiss^irm to use the hwnting lodge. 

"About a year after his marriage, he had a daughter. Salingaya Bnngsu's 
wife was the eldest of Tiibnnawai's daughters and this was the first grandchild, so 
the Sulmniins of Nawan sent e^s, rice and snch things for the little gi-and- 
daughter and her mother. This sending of gifts turned out later to te a source 
of great trouble to the Subanuns^ for later the Moros founded on it a claim to 
tribute. 

"A few years after Salin^ya Bung3u*s arriTal in Nawan there arrived at 
Nawan an old man from Mecca, quite alone. He came over the sea in a large 
caldron. He went up at once to nm Tubun&wai. Though no one sliowed him 
the trail, he knew at once where it was. He was a very wise man. He asked 
Tubunawai where Salingaya Bungsu was. He said he was the hitter's father, 
and had set out to search for him and take him back. He also wished to convert 
Tubunawai to the Mohammedan religion, but the former refused, and showed the 
d^ument in which Salingaya Bungsu promised, on marrying, to follow the 
customs of Tubunawai. When the old man read this document he wept. When 
Tubunawai said that Salingaya Bungsu was on Sibu^i Bay, he went there and 
found the son. Then the old man, whose name was Mapaat, gave a ceremonial 
bath to his son and the ^ople from Mecca, who wished to renounce and wash 
away their sins, and al^o to the Subanuns. Some of the Subanuns accepted 
the bath and w^ere ancestors of the present Kalibugans; others refused and went 
up into the hills, being the ancestors of the Subanuns of the Sibugai Bay country. 
Mapaat went .back to Mecca after a time, leaving Salingaya Bungsu on the shores 
of Sibugai Bay. 

** After a time Salingaya Bungsu had a son, whom he named after his own 
' father, Mapaat From year to year Tubunawai sent to his son-in-law and family 
rice and other food from the soil, as they did very little besides fishing. 

"When Salingaya Bungsu died his son Mapaat took his place. In the time of 
his brother and successor, IJmpatuan, Sulu was made a fishing station at first, 
and lat^r two of Mapaat^s five brothers went there to live, taking some of the 
people with them. The people also cultivated the soil in Sulu, and prospered and 
betame numerous, but their dress was made from abaka. Mapaat the elder sent 
a great many ^ clothes to them from Mecca as a gift. 

**Wh€n Tubunawai died, he was succeeded by Lumayag; then came Insak 
Sadangani then Sagjaku. In Ms time arrived the Spaniards.^ Sagjaku died in 
a Spanisli prison, because he would not give up his Subanun customs to become 
a Christian. He was succeed by his brother Dumulung who went with his 
people to Ayala, then called Maliwala by the Subanuns, and afterwards called 
by the Spaniards Bumulung after him. When Dumulung died and was buried 
there, be was succeeded by his son Sumambul; then came his son Sapai, who moved 
the i^ple to Tinuba, iMitween Patalun (Nueva Reus) and San Ramon. Polokasi 
(Ms brother) suca^ded and moved tbe people to Patelun;; then came Sapai's son 
Bunawan. Some one toll the Spanish Government that Buna wan with some 
Sti^nuBs who had ied from Zamboanga was at Patalun, The Spaniards sent 
M^ldiers to Pataiun and ^ptured Mm one day a little before dawn. His small 
mm. Bokotui followed Mm to ZamboMiga. There Bunawan was asked by the 
Sp^iards whether he did not recogni^ the Government. He said he did, but 
would not leave Ms old customs and be baptix^. Then the Spaniards put him 

«It will M n0ted that accordfng lb this Babanan tradition the Spaniards arrived In 
MIniaaao In the f mirth generation after the arrival of the UvBt Mohammedans. 
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in jail. Thereupon he culled his young son and told him to go back to Patalun 
and tell his mother and ixMjple to go up into the mountains following the river 
of Patalunj lest tlie Spanish soldiers should return and capture the whole family 
and the people, l^okotui did h^k escaping from Zamboanga at night. All the 
people carried rice ail night up the river from Patalun, and were soon well up 
in the mountains, 

"A year after this movement, Bokotui was made headman. Only one year was 
vspent in tlie mountains alKive l*atalun, at a place called Duminatag, a little 
above ilahiyal. Then the piople grew tired of the place and moved £o Sibukii. 
There it wa^ possilik? for the people to make salt by burning piles of wood and 
pouring j^ea Wiiter on the lire to evaporate the water. The people did not like 
Duminatag beeau^e tliey tciuld not do this there, l>eing too far from the sea. 
In Sibuku quite a ^tay was made; at that time there were no Kalibugane or 
other peoph* there. After a time Bokotui left with mnna of bin people for Piakan. 
Finally, after tliree years in Piakan he left for Hiukun, but a large part of his 
IXM)ple Btaycd behind. Bokotui ended his days in Siukun, and was succeeded by 
his brother Moong.^ After that Manughan, nephew of Moong, wa3 regent until 
i^fanglan, Moong's son. was old enough to rule. While Manughan was regent, a 
Spanish gahm and fahm came to Siukuii. After examining the country it sailed 
away, but eanie liack after two wet^ks^ and the Spanish force^ consisting of soldiers 
and a priest, made a large shed at the mouth of the river. They also built a 
chapel. Hie Spaniards caught eight Subanuns who had come down to gather 
nipa, and tohl them they miut be baptized. One of the Su!)anuns escaped and 
told Manughan of the matter. Manughan had hou^rg on a nmall stream known 
as the Kamanag. Here he threw up a koia,^ and sent word to all his people, at 
Piakan, at Sirawai, at Xungan and Siukun, to come together to attack the 
Spaniards. They gathered there and at night, by moonlight, Manughan and his 
men marched down upon the large shed of the Spaniards. They found no one 
awake. The Subanuns carried torches, with which they set the shed and ehapel 
on fire. In the alarm and confusion they killed the Spaniards, including the 
priest. 

*'lt was live years after the Spaniards^ came to Nawan [Zamboan^] when 
they began the attempt to convert the neighboring Snbanuns, About two-thirds 
of the Subanuns thereupon abandoned the neighborhood; those who remained 
became the nucleus* of the present population of the town.*' 



^ Pronounced as two syllables. 
s# pQpt ifi the Malayan style. 
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Chapter II 
MATERIAL CULTURE 



HOUSES 

Whatever may have been the ea^e in the time of Father Combes in 
the seventeenth century, the Subannns of to-day, in tho^e districts which 
I have seen, namely, the south coast of the Sibugai or Zamboanga Penin- 
snhu and the northern and western coast as far east as Dapitan, do not 
bnild their houses in trees. The only approach to that manner of 
building which I have seen was in the case of a small house which was 
supported by the thick limbs of a tree, the branches of which had been 
cut oil 2 or 3 feet above the lowest fork. 

Subanun houses dilfer greatly in size. The two largest which I have 
seen were the house of Timuai Angilai, near Siari, a few^ kilometers 
east of Sindangan Bay, and that of Timuai Imbing or Embing at Pang- 
pang, near Margos-sa-Tubig, Dumankilas Bay. The former measured 
very nearly 30 meters in length by 8 in breadth, and was supported by 
a multitude of small beams. The latter was about 45 meters long 
and 15 wide, and was supported on hardwood beams, some of them 
about 55 centimeters in diameter. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE 

Subanun houses are almost invariably of one room. The floor is 
elevated from a meter and a half to two meters and a half from the 
ground. The space under the house is utilized in various ways. Xests 
for the hens are frequently hung between the beams; a pigsty often 
occupies a portion of the ground; and various odds and ends are hung 
free of the ground for safety. In course of time a great deal of filth 
accumulates from al)ove. The floor is ordinarily of split bamboo or 
pa! ma brava (Limstona ^j.), wath many interstices between. Through 
these interstices refuse of various sorts is constantly coming do^vn. The 
Subanun is an almost constant betel cliewer, and the red spittle and 
exhausted quid are sent down through the cracks. Fragments left after 
meals, bran and dust from the rice mortar^ and ashes from the hearth 
are all swept down through these convenient openings. Small children 
usually urinate through them, and in cases of sieloiess, even their elders 
use them for the ofiiees of nature. 

During most of the year the ground under the floor is damp, partly 
from the water and moist rubbish that come down from above and 
partly from the fact that rain water flows under, the house and is pre- 
vented from evaporating by its shade. The present writer has never 
seen any attempt on the part of the Subanuns to clean up this space 
except in the little towns of ^^new Christians^' where the Ooverament 
officials compelled them to do so. 
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The floor of the living loorn is soi!u4iiiu*s, in Hie humbler dwelling's, 
all on one level. A more eoniL nn nuuuier of conHtrnetion is to have 
the outer edge of the floor rai^'d for a di.^taiKH^ of from 2 to ?| meters 
in from the walls. Thi^s raided portion sometimes ineludes all four 
sides of the room^ sonietimes three, two, or even only one. Kooms walled 
off in a Subanun house are very j*are. However, a kind of stall is some* 
times made for a married couple by carrying up partial partitions of 
nipa leaf (Nipa fmtivans Wnrmb.) or other light material on two sides 
perpendicular to the side of the house: these form a three-sided in- 
closure that insures a certain degree of privacy. The raised portion of 
the floor is usually c^overed in part with nuits. During the day these 
mats serve as lounging places, and at night, as beds. 

Among the more prosperous families, cleanc^r nnits are often rolled up 
during tiie day and only spread out at night. The liner mats are made 
of the leaves of the screw pine (Pandatnis sp.)^ others are of buri palm 
leaves (Con^pha sp.), of nipa, and even of split rattan. The poorer or 
more shiftless people sometimes use large piecH^s of bark as mats. 

The use of sleeping curtains to keep out mosquitoes and to insure 
privacy is not very common. Some of the more prosperous use them^ 
espcidally in settlements where there has been much More influence. 
Ordinarily the Subanun curls up at night in a sarong and possibly an 
extra piece or two of cloth, and keeps out moscpiitoes as well as he can 
by wrapping up his head. When insects are especially troublesome he 
makes a smudge, either within the house or under it. 

There is no ceiling in Subanun lionses, and the beams of the roof 
serve as convenient places from which to hang a multitude of things. 
In the house of a prosperous family one may sometimes count as many 
as thirty or forty baskets and bundles suspended from the roof. The 
contents of these receptacles are of a very miscellaneous character. 
Clothing, ornaments, rice, peppers, squashes^ corn, drums, guitars^ and 
dishes are some of the things stored in this way.^ The principal ad- 
vantages in mind in thus disposing of things are tw^o — the articles are 
^out of the way, and they are protected from breakage and the action of 
insects and rodents. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
the Siibanuns seldom possess trunks or boxes such as are in common use 
among w^ell4o-do Moros. The means of suspension is usually strips of 
rattan, and sometimes homemade strings of abaka fiber. 

Subanun houses have no windows. Around the sides of the house a 
variable but usually considerable space is so thatched wdth palm leaves 
that the latter can be easily detached from the light framework which 
supports them. In good w^eather a sufficient portion of the sides of the 
room is thus opened to the light; moreover, there is often a slight hiatus 

Ut is a very common practkj© to hang salt, wrapped h) leaves, over tlie heartb» to 
prevent its absorbing too much moisture from the atmosphere. 
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between the top of the sides of the room and the roof, a space protected 
by the overhang of the eaves against the entrance of rain. Some light 
is admitted through the door-opening, which seldom has a door to close it. 
A certain amount also comes in through the innumerable narrow open 
spaces in the floor. 

A platform or porch is placed in front of the door in many Siibanun 
houses. The size of tliis porch is, of course, variable, but it may be said 
to average about 2| square meters in area. It serves as a convenient 
place for husking lice, drying clothes, and other household operations; 
it also tends to keep the interior of the house clean in rainy weather, as 
it furnishes those who enter with an opportunity to scrape off some of 
the mud from their feet. This porch or platform is usually furnished 
with a rude railing which connects the posts which support the structure 
at the corners. 

As the living room of the house is always raised considerably off the 
ground, some form of ladder is necessary to enter it. This ladder, 
which reaches from the ground to the platform, whore tlie latter exists, 
and directly to the doorway in other cases, is, in the great majority of 
cases, merely a notched log. Wiien the family is not at houie, this log 
is often lifted away from the door and leaned up against the house or 
the platform to one side. The notched log is sometimes flanked on one 
or both sides by more slender logs, so placed as to serve as a support to 
the hand. Occasionally the place of the notched log is taken by a 
ladder, the rungs of which, placed at somewhat irregular intervals, are 
lashed with rattan to tlie sides. 

The roof of a Subanun house is commonly thatched with fronds of 
the nipa palm. The pinna' of one side of the midrib are turned over 
to the other side, so as to get a denser thatching material, and the fronds 
are then attached by the midribs with stri})s of rattan, and in long 
-parallel lines, to light stringers of bamboo. Several, layers are required 
to form an effective thatch. In default of this material the leaves of 
other palm tret^s are used, such as the buri, the sago (Meiroxf/lon rumpliii 
Mart.), or a kind of inferior sago i)alm not uncommon in tlie forests. 
The pitch of the roof is usually fairly steep. The distance fiom the 
floor to the roof may be, along its central line, from S to 3 meters, 
while at the sides of the room it is frequently not more than 1 or 1 J. 

The character of the beams which support the house varies consider- 
ably. Most Subanun houses are built without the expectation of using 
them more than a few years, as the frequent change of haingin or clear- 
ings is apt., within a short period, to render it convenient to build a 
house near a new field, but occasionally a site is so favorable that the 
Subamm hiiilds with an idea of permanence. It is natural that under 
this latter circumstance he should build his house with heavy, solid 
supports. At Panganuran, for example, on the-«'est coast, a small grove 
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of coconut palms, which gives the village site an unusual value, has 
induced several of the leading men of the settlement to build substantial 
liouj^es. The supporting beams of the:?e houses are of hardwood from 
15 to 80 centimeters in diameter. At Pang- Pang, on Dumankilas Bay, 
Timuai Imbing, having taken the advice of the American authorities to 
build a permanent house near the shore, has a dwelling supported by groat 
beams of hardwood. However, such cases are exceptional. As a rule 
the supporting timbers are only about a decimeter thick, or a little more, 
and the whole building is so light that a man could easily shake the 
wliole house by shaking one of the supports. The number also of the^e 
su})])orts varies. It may run from tbe minimum number of four into 
tbe dozens. The lops of the supporting beams are connected with rough 
logs wliich serve as stringers to which the split bamboos, split i)alma 
hrava or other jiuiterials of tbe floor are lashed with strips of rattan. 
It may be njmarked that no nails are used in putting houses together, 
and that the use of wooden pegs is very rare. The universal fastening 
is split rattan. In addition to tlie perpendicular supporting beams, struts 
or props projecting laterally from the house are sometimes resorted to. 

There is little to be said about the interior arrangement of the house. 
The hearth is usually placed near the door. It ordinarily consists of a 
shallow, wooden construction which is roughly square, and formed of a 
wooden l)ottom and four planks ab at 15 centimeters high that serve m 
sides. The bottom is, of course, covered with a thick layer of earth or 
ashes before the hearth is used. Earthenware pots rest on large stones 
placed in the ashes, and bamboos from 1 to 2 meters long, having the 
nodes knocked out, are leaned up against the sides of the house. The 
bamboos serve as water buckets and are used by women. . 

The small houses for storing rice are usually built near the dwelling 
house. The illustrations (Plate XX) will !)est give an idea of these. 
They are raised several feet from the ground, sometimes, indeed, so 
high that a notched log is necessary to get into them. The rice inside 
is contained either in baskets or in bags. The bags ai*e made usually of 
the leaves of the screw pine, of the buri palm, or of nipa. The baskets 
may be made of any one of a considerable number of materials, the 
one in common use for large storage baskets being bark. The bark is so 
slit and folded that the bottom and sides of the basket, which is roughly 
cylindrical, are all in one piece. There is a seam along the whole 
length of the cylinder, where the edges are brought together by sewn 
work of split rattan. The top may be closed either with the same piece 
of bark which forms the sides and bottom, or with a piece of some other 
material. Experience has made the Subanun skilful in protecting his 
rice, and the store is seldom seriously impaired by insects or rodents. 

JSTo outbuildings save the storehouses are found around a Subanun 
house if the maligai or spirit-houses are excepted. jSTo sanitary arrange- 
ments exist. 
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INTERIOR FURNISHING OF THE HOUSE. 

The interior funiisliings of a Subanim house vary in value from 
almost nothing to thouf^ ds of pesos. Some articles, such as, for example, 
coarse china plates, an i almost universal use. Plates of this sort have 
been materials for pui n^e cr barter during hundreds of years; indeed 
it is practically certai; ;iat Subanuns obtained such things even before 
the Spanish conquest -he islands, securing them either directly from 
Chinese traders or int ctly from Moro or other Malayan middlemen. 
This opinion does not 4 upon any single piece of conclusive evidence, 
but on an accumulation of data, no one of which, when taken alone, u 
decisive; but when all are taken together, the cumulative effect is to 
raise a very strong presumption in favor of the view that commerce 
with the Subanuns in these articles preceded the Spanish conquest. 
We have the statement from tlie earliest Spanish observers in the Phil- 
ippines that they found Chinese junks trading, among other things, in 
chinaware, and that the Moros acted as the middlemen or retailers of 
the merchants in them. Both at Cebu, and at Kipit in the Zamboanga 
Peninsula, Pigafetta found the native cliiefs eating from china plates 
and sucking liquor out of Chinese jars. 

A^ain, the very large accumulations of broken chinaware found in the 
Subanun country, especially in burial eaves and rock shelves, must have 
taken a long period of time to gather. In the year 1906, I visited a 
hilltop near Dapitan where chinaware, much of it sunk almost or quite 
out of sight in tlie surface soil, was found in abundance. Seventeen 
abandoned burial places, consisting of caves or rock shelters, were also 
visited at about the same time. In many of these burial places no metal 
implements or ornaments, such as the Subanuns place with the dead, 
were found, but all without exception had chinaware of various sorts. 
In ^■on;e of the caves the abundance of this material was remarkable. 
One long-abandoned burial cave, containing a ground space of about G 
square meters, had not only had the whole space covered with broken 
chinaware, but contained an almost solid mass of this material to a 
depth of about half a meter. The burial customs of the Subanuns 
alford no groimd for the supposition that this ware was brought in large 
quantities at a time. The great mass of material represents, in all 
probability, the results of small accretions, accompanying successive 
burials, and stretching over a loiig period of time. This cave is situated 
near the beach, at a point which had doubtless been passed by hundreds 
of Moro flotillas, and it may be remarked that its use by the Subanuns 
has been abandoned so long that the leading Subanuns in the neighbor- 
hood, on being questioned regarding the place, stated to the writer that 
it was a "Moro cave." 

Other articles almost as universally found in Subanun houses are the 
brass boxes for holding betel nut and the ingredients of a "chew" that 
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ordinarily go with it, namely, slaked lime, betel leave?, and tobacco. 
TJiese boxes are seldom made bv the Subanuns. Thev are almost alwav?; 
obtained from Moros, formerly altogetbor by barter and during the la^t 
two or three years, since tbe establishment of ''Moro exchanges'' or mar- 
keU in their country by the district government, frequently by purchase. 
'I'here is nothing lo differentiate tlu^se brans boxes, and brass cuspidors 
sometimes 1)ought with them; from those used by the Moros themselves. 

The boxes fall naturally into two classes, the small ones intended to hold one 
of the necessary ingredients, and the large one^ intended to hold all. These 
large <»nes are often divided into compartments, one for each of the. substances, 
but in other eases they eontain but one chamber, into which the little boxen are 
placed. There is some variation in shape. In the large boxes an oblong form 
is the eommonest; the little ones arc likely to be round, although by no means 
always so. Prosperous families often have, in addition to the large and small 
boxes just mentioned, a utensil much like a box without a cH)ver, in which the 
large !>o\ for all the chewing ingredients is loosely placed. This holder is 
frequently of brass openwork. 

All of the utensils mentioned in tlie preceding paragraph are of variable size. 
Perhaphi 20 cubic centimeters would be about the average capacity of the little 
iK^xes, and 200 cubic centimeters that of the large ones. The cuspidors are large. 
The outer circumference of the top averages about 30 centimeters. They are not 
nearly as cofnmon as the boxes. 

The betel box plays an important part in the social life of the 
Subanuns. All public business is preceded and accompanied by chewing, 
and it would be considered the height of rudeness to fail to pass a 
box of the ingredients to any visitor. The offer of a chew comes before 
anything else is said or done. 

Besides the boxes and cuspidors the only brass ntensik to be found 
in a Subanun house are the large brass platters ot Mam used as a 
table on which to serve meals. These also are obtained from tlie Moros. 
Some are of Moro manufacture^ but ialam imported from Singapore also 
occasionally find their way into Subanun settlements through trade. 
Tlie takim is ordinarily between a meter and a quarter and a' meter and 
a half in circumference, wntli a raised edge. It should be placed on a 
biass stand from SO to 40 centimeters high, but some families who can 
afford to purchase a tnkim stop short of acquiring the brass base. 

The l)ase is usually made in tlie form of a vase with the upper part 
cut into flaring lanceolate pieces, and so can serve as a receptacle for 
betel nut^ etc., in addition to its use as a support for the ialam. Ordi- 
narily the latter is not fastened to its base, and when not in use is taken 
down. Many Subamin families^ while too poor to possess talam of brass, 
make, of split rattan, small circular stands to serve the same purpose. 
These stands are all of a piece, woven together, and are about 30 
centimeters high. 

Brass Jars, also secured from the Moros, are likewise found sometimes 
in Subanun houses. They vary in height from 15 to 40 centimeters 
and from 20 to 40 centimeters in maximum circumference. Thev are 
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sometimes imported, sometimes of Moro manufacture. Their use is for 
ostentation and also to hold things, particularly tobacco, betel nut, etc. 
Few Subanun families are so fortunate as to possess them. 

Gongs, also obtained from the Moros, are highly prized by the Suba- 
nuns and the wealthier individuals have as many as they can purchase 
Small gongs, such as the Moros use in making huUntangan,^ are not 
unappreciated among them, but the favorites are the large gongs, a 
meter or so in circumference. A Subanun will sometimes pay as much 
as 40 pikuls of unhusked rice for one of these. The Subanun is very 
far from regarding all gongs as alike. He notes distinctions in timbre 
that would hardly be regarded by the white man. 

The gong plays a considerable role in Subanun life. It is, of course, 
called into constant requisition on all occasions of rejoicing, whether at a 
religious feast, a marriage, or merely the reception of a guest of impor- 
tance. It is frequently played almost without intermission for days and 
nights on end. It also serves to call the people together, or, in the case 
of a voyager, to give notice of approax^h. Special rhythms are in use for 
these purposes, to prevent confusion with merely festive gong beating. 
The playing is done with a short stick which is often knobbed at the 
distal end with gutta-percha wrapped around with a piece of cloth. 

Another object to be found in Subanun houses is the lantaka. This 
is a muzzle-loading cannon of alloyed metal, usually brass, and is obtained 
from the Moros. Owing to the difficulties in the way of securing ammu- 
nition, it may be said that the lantaTca is purchased by the Subanims 
merely for the sake of ostentation. The lantaka are usually set up on 
end on one side of the room, and serve both as an adornment .«nd as 
a hoard or reserve which can be expended in a time of scarcity. It 
goes without saying that it is only the more wealthy Subanuns, usually, 
in fact, the headmen, who arc able to secure them. 

There is nothing to distinguish Subanun house furnishings from Moro 
in any of the metal objects just enumerated, the talam, brass jars, Inntaha. 
and gong. There is, however, one article, which, while occasionally used 
by the Moro, is far more appreciated by the Subanun and collected by 
him in large numbers whenever his means will allow. This is the 
Chinese jar. 

These are of many kinds and sizes. They may be anywhere from 
15 centimetere to over a meter high. A good jar is difficult to purchase 
from a Subanun, and if, as is very commonly the ease, he has come 
int^ possession of it by inlieritanee, the difficulty is increased tenfold. 
Some old jars are valued at an extravagantly high 'rate. One of the 
kinds most esteemed on Sindangan Bay bears the distinctive name of gma 
or deer, because, so the writer was informed, it bears representations, 
in relief, of that animal. Jars of this particular class are subdivided 
into two categories, "male" and "female," the latter being somewhat 

a A musical instrument consisting of a series of metal gongs played by strilcing with 
sticl(s. 
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smaller and less valuable than the former. Unfortunately, the writer 
was unable to see specimens of either sort. They are not common, and 
are usually concealed in the groimd in the jimgle and brought out only 
on special occasions. 

The jars in the possession of the Subanuns do not impress me as 
being of any great intrinsic value. As a rule they are rather crude ar- 
ticles, and offer to the view many defects, of which poor glazing is the 
commonest. 

The following list cromprises tbe different jars seen at a single house, that of 
headman Mand! of Sindang-an. The Subanim name h given, together with the 
conventional value at which they are held among the Subanuns. The jars always 
bear this conventional value when they change hands according to the terms of 
a marriage agreement, although they nmy be traded for a greater or less sum 
in ordinary commercial transactions. 



Name. 



Value. 



Remarks. 



1. Ling-u )ing-u.„,„ rii pikulsof ^wiM/*^ .„ 

2. Bu-un „. , do „ _ 

;>, Ka-ku(1 du .„„„._^ 

4. Ka-li-gu-an do 

.'». Kun-dung-aii, „. 7.] pikuls of pa^a/^.„ _ 

Vk (iha-lu-na-WHii .. r> plkulsofpa^a/a 

7. Di-nam-pakh 10 pikiils otpaiai^ ._^ 

H. Si-imn-tan._„.„. :Uathoins»* o! cloth 

or 1| pikuls. 
V. <,4iin-sn le-e I^Opikulsof pa/rir^ 

lU. Tadjau rtpiknlsoipalm^ 

11. Li-ma ii-ma „. . From 21 to 5 pikulsof 

palah aecordia^ to 

12. <nui-lii-av _J About Up!kuls|>a/a/ 

; when .S4>mewhat 
\ larger tha n tlie 8pe> 
<*imt^n HQi*n, 
18. Mi-na-nu-kaii J 21 pikuls of jf>a?a/«^„__ 



14. Gun-.*<u hi-ki ; 32| pikulsoi/jfi/ai^.. 



A new one, hence not of the maximum value: 
was bought by present owner from a Moro 
tradfT ft)r 85 pikuls of unhusked rice. 

Is no longer In stock with tmders. Owing to 
searelty it is worth Its conventional price. 

.Specimen seen was a ftx>t high. Covered with 
brown glaze save on bottom . It had small han« 
dle.s {tU'ling-a, i.e., **t»ars*'). 

Specimen seen was 17 em. high witJi glaxing 
marked m if in .sealesorerack.s. specimen was 
old. The ghaimiH m not in .stock now with tho 
traders who go into the Shidangan eountry. 

Speeimen seen at Mandi*s house was about 45 cm. 
high; had **ear8" placed rather low down: and 
had dmgons and leaves in low relief, .Several 
varieties exist. 

Nearly a meter in height. Long out of st<K?-i£ with 
traders. The winter was told by the Subanuns 
that a few years ago Dayak traders from Sara- 
wak, Borneo, eame to Sindangan Bay seeking 
Jars of this kind, and paying from 70 to 1(X) 
pesos for them. The specimen seen at Mandfjs 
house was of a rich brown color and had two 
dragons in relief, A similar jar, a little lower, 
and without the relief work, also exists among 
the Subanuns. It is valued at C2i pesos. 



»Unhasked rice. 

^ Wherever the word ''fathom" appears in this report it stands for the Subaaun kum- 
pau or dm-pa, the distance between the extremities of the outstretched arms Of cour<^^ it 
varies slight!y with the individual. ^^**^^^ ^^ 
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The headnian at whose house the foregoing fourteen varieties of jars were 
recorded had several specimens each of certain varieties, so that the total number 
in the house wiis about forty. He also had several buried in the forest. There 
are a number of headmen in the Subanun country who probably possess more 
jars than this chief. 

The jars serve for ostentation and to hold yasi, the rice beer in com- 
mon nse among the Siibanuns. The malt is placed in the bottom, water 
pouied on^ and after being left exposed to the heat of the sun for a 
suflleient period, the Jar is brought into the house and the drink sucked 
out with reeds. On great festival occasions dozens of jars are used at the 
saiiie time for this purpose. 

IHBUSTEIES 
POTTEIiY AND BASKET MAKING 

Besides the imported Jars^^ which are nsually ghized, the Subanuns n«e. 
for iiie humbler household purposes^ earthenware of thei^ own make. 
Women are rhe usual potteiy makers. Occasionally a v;oman witli 
special skill in the art gives her whole time to it, but as a rule, there 
are one or two women in every numerous household who understand 
the necessary processes and make jars as the need arises. These earthen- 
ware pote^ when bartered for by outsiders, sell for double their capacity 
of unhusked rice. Their manufacture is simple. The clay is beaten on 
a board with the rice-mortar pestle : it is then made into a ball ; a hole or 
depression is sunk in the top. The hand of the maker, holding a smooth 
stone, is put into this hole, which it slowly enlarges by turning it round 
and round against the clay, while the other hand, holding a small flat 
stick, shapes and smooths the clay on the outside. Very rude, simple 
ornamental marks are sometimes made on the outside when the shaping 
is finished. These marks are made with the fingers, or with the end of 
a stick, or with a crude wooden stamp. The pot is then placed in the 
sun and, when fairly dry, is put on a hot fire, usually consisting of the 
glowing coals left after most of the flame and smoke have passed. 
After baking, the pots are ready for use in holding water, boiling rice, and 
similar purposes. Their capacity is very variable, but is seldom jnore 
than 16 to 20 liters. 

Baskets are seen everywhere in a Subamm house. The illustrations 
will give an idea of the commoner shapes. The work is seldom fine. 
The end sought is utility, and little time is spent in making them orna- 
mental. The round, flat work baskets of the women are most likely to 
be finely made.. These are often made of several materials of different 
colors, such as nitu, split rattan, bamboo, and sometimes wood. 

The Subanuns are almost entirely an agricultural people. Hunting is 
a mere incident in their lives; sea fishing is exceptional; in trading they 
show little initiative; and their industry is confined to a very narrow 
range. The making of baskets and rude earthenware for household use 
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has already been mentioned. Their weaving and metal work remain 
to be considered. Their work along these lines also is confined to sup- 
plying domestic needs, and even for this purpose the output is far from 
snflicient. 

wEAvme. 

Subanun weaving, as seen in the regions visited by the writer, does not 
differ materially in processes from that of the neigliboring Moros. The 
loom in the illustration (Plate Xlll I—set up in the open for the sake of 
obtaining a clear photograph, but normally placed inside the houses-shows 
the meclumism in use for tlie purpose. 

The materials consist of cotton soeared from Moro or Christian traders, 
cotton t!ireau from the same sources, and abaka (iltmi te^iilis NC»e) fiber of 
home production. The Subanun women frequently spin cotton thread with 
the distaff, which is mode by the men; much less frajuently, they use the 
spinning wheel. The writer is uncertain whether the spinning wlieel is ever made 
by the Subanuns themselves. The only <^ne seen !)y liim had been secured by 
barter from Moro.s. 

The abaka liber is made by scraping strips of the stalk with the same rude 
apparatus which is used by the Christians, llie fine threads are picked out by 
the women and woven on the h>om like the cotton thread. *Subamins agree 
that in the old days^ before contact with Christians and Moros, abaka fiber formed 
the material of all their clothing and sleeping coverings, and the material is 
still in common u^e for skirts for the women and sarongs used chiefly for protec- 
tion against cold during the night The strands are usually dyed before being 
woven. A number of them are bound together at frequent intervals b} other 
fibers, forming bands of varying width, a<x*ording to the eff^t desired. The whole 
is then dipped into the dyeing mixture and laid out to dry. The portions of the 
strand covered by tlie tightly drawn protecting covering retain the natural color 
of the abaka, while the remainder takes the color of the dye. If, s is sometimes 
the ea^e, it is desired to have more than one artificial color in the thread, the 
process is repeated, protecting such portions of the threads fisi desired, with new 
bands or knots of fiber wound tightly over them at intervals. The favorite dye 
is red ; black is also sometimes used, - These dyes are as a rule made by the 
women from native plants, and are very durable. The use of aniline dyes has 
begun to spread, as it enables the women to avoid the labor of preparing the 
native materials. The Subanuns, however, reeognixe the superiority of their 
own dyes and still prefer them. The native dyes give a "flat" or mat color, 

METAL WORKING 

The Subanun metal industry is of the most primitive kind. Weapons 
of the liner sort, such as krises^ hampilan Bixd harong, and even spears, 
are ahnost always obtained in trade ironi the Moros. Many of their 
chopping knives (pes) are obtained in the same way. However, some 
weapons, chopping knives, and small Imives for household use are made 
by themselves. The metal, usually iron, is in sudh eases obtained in 
trade, and %vorked up by the Subanun smith. The blade of the pes is 
sometimes all of iron ; in other eases, the edge is of steel welded to the 
iron part. 
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The smithy is of tlie primitive Malayan sort. A pair of bainlKJO stems about 
a meter long, with the nodal septa save the lowest knocked out, are set up to 
serve as bellows. The pistons, consisting of sticks with circular pieces of wood 
at the ends, around wliich cock's feathers are closely set in a cloth covering so as 
to prevent the air from passing between the ends of the pistons and the bamboo, 
are worked up and down alternately by a boy. From the boctora of eacli of 
tlie two cylinders a bamlxK) tube runs diagonally until the two tubes meet in a 
third. This last runs into the fire, ending in a point of elay. The boy stands 
beside the two large cylinders, or arranges a rude seat for himself beside them, 
and moves the pistons up and down in the cylinders according to the orders 
of the smith. 

The other instruments of labor are still more primitive. A liollowei] 
log holds the water, wliile the anvil h formed of a piece of wood with 
a piece of iron placed on top. The iron top of an anvil which I &aw 
at a smithy at a settlement on Sindangan Bay con.sisted merely of a 
large nail or spike beaten out Hat. 

At a smithy like this, the Subanun blacksmith produces chopping 
knives and especially the small iron knive.«, from 10 to 15 centimeters 
long, in constant requisition among the Subannns for cutting betel nut, 
for starting the si)litting of rattan, for general liouseliold piirpo.-^es, and 
for reaping rice. 

The smith is usually paid in rice or cloth. He enjoys considerable 
social consideration, and is, indeed, looked up to. as a person much above 
the general level. 

I heard of one Subanun worker in silver, who made ornaments for the 
women. However, such persons are very rare among these people; the 
ornaments of the women, like the betel boxes used by both sexes, are 
ordinarily acquired in trad<}. 

TEADE 

Trade has long played an important part in Subanun life, and has 
been a great agent of civilization. The Subanuns themselves confess that 
previous to the coming of the Moro they were a ruder people in evei-y way, 
and used no clothing but what they made out of abaka. This trade, 
among the Subanuns visited by me, was, until very recent years, practically 
monopolized by the Moros. The Subanuns firnished"^ mountain rice, 
wax, resins, and rattan, while the Moros brought cloth— the great staple 
of trade—weapons, knives of all dimensions, betel boxes, orniiments, and 
the highly prized jars of Chinese manufacture. The Subanun trade was 
highly esteemed by the Moros, and speaking generally, the privilege was 
limited to the agents of the Sultan of Magindanan and to certain^datus, 
usually of the blood royal. This description applies especially to the 
trade of the Subanuns of the soutli coast, living from Bangawan eastward. 
The Subanuns from Bangawan westward and northward as far as Sin- 
dangan Bay were, about two generations ago, brought into closer relatioiis 
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with the Spanish aiitliorities at Zamboanga, who appointed a certain Alejo 
Alvarez^, an interpreteiv 9^ agent. Under this arrangement^ it is probable^ 
although data on tlie subject are lacking, that a greater freedom of trade 
prevailed. However, under the regime of Alejo Alvarez, the pamtiku 
was retained, so that these Subanuns also were obliged to purchase an- 
nually a certain amount of goods from his agents, and outsiders obtained, 
if allowed to trade at all, only the business that was left. 

As a rule, therefore, Subanun trade was carried on under one-sided 
conditions. The Sultan, datus, and Alvai'ez fixed their respective prices 
on the goods, aiul obliged the Subauuns, thtough certain thnnai or head- 
men, to buy a certain amount of goods annually. Mucli trouble and 
annoyance was caused to the Subanuns by the circumstance that some- 
times several datus would send their agents to the same Subanun settle- 
ment, each claiming the right of pamuku. llie writer was informed by 
several old Subanun men who had suffered from the conflicting claims 
of the datus as a result of this trouble that the Subanuns of Sindangan 
Bay heartily w\*lcomed the change made in bringing them into closer 
relations with t!ie Spanish authorities, as thereafter pamuku had to be 
paid but once, to the agent Alvarez. A number of Subanuns are said to 
have moved from the region east of Bangawan to places west of it in 
order to get the benefit of the new conditions. 

On the withdrawal of the Spanish Government from Mindanao, the 
trading privileges of Sindangan Bay w^ere taken by Datu Mandi of Zam- 
boanga, the amounts of whose direct tribute and pamuku were given in 
the lirst chapter of this report. As soon as the American occupation was 
well established, his exclusive privileges were gixeii up, and fo? two or 
three years Moros from n;-\ny sections — from Sibugai Bay, Zamboanga, 
Basilan, and Sulu — flock<: 1 to Sindangan Bay to buy rice. Two years 
ago a market was built by the orders of the district government at Sin- 
dangan, a Filipino was appointed to take charge, standard measures were 
placed there, and tlie Subanuns told to go there to trade, and to trade for 
cash only. 1 am not informed as to the amount of business which is being 
transacted at the new nuirket. It is probable that it has not as yet been 
in existence long enough to make a strong showing. The trading around 
the bay at the time of my last visit w'as after Handles privilege of 
pamuleu had been dropped and before the new market had been built, and 
the following paragraphs describe Subanun trade around the bay at that 
time. 

At one time during my visit there w^ere some twenty-five boatB called 
sapit at the mouths of the small rivers entering the bay. Tlie largest 
number %vas at the mouth of the most considerable stream, the Sindangan. 
A Moro trader, on arriving, would blow a eoncli shell or beat a big gong 
to let the Subanuns know of his arrival/ Then he would disembark, 
build a shelter strong enough to last a month or two, and with his men, 
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unload his bales of goods into these light warehouses. In some cases the 
Subanuns had set up these light structures beforehand for the use of 
traders. On landing, the leader of the trading venture would consult 
with the principal Subanuns of the neighborhood regarding the prospect 
of business. In case a good deal of delay in making up a cargo was to be 
expected, and such cases were common, he would draw up the sapit on 
shore, build a shelter of ni{)a leaves over it, and settle Inmself for a long 
stay. Ilis place would bo visited constantly by the Subanuns of the 
neighborhood, and he naturally would take even,- opportunity to tempt 
them to imrehasc. Little was ever stolen. The Subanuns bore a good 
reputation for lumesty. 

Gradually he made verbal contracts with the visitors, and these con- 
tracts were, as a rule, kept on the part of the Subanuns.^ Day by day 
the wax and unhusked rice were brought in on the backs of the natives, 
in baskets or in sacks woven of screw-pine leaf or nipa, and measured or 
weighed by the Moro, At this point it was that the Moro made a 
considerable part of his profits. I am not in a position definitely to 
allege fraud in the weighing of the wax, although, as the weights were 
usually stones, all the proliabilitios are in favor of it. But regarding 
the measure used for the rice, there is no doubt whatever that it exceeded 
the size of the standard. 

At Sindangan, the ganta that had been used for measuring rice for the huhis 
("ganta buhisan") or direct tribute, I found to be one and three-fourths as large 
as that in use at the shops in Zamboanga; the ganta for measuring rice for the 
pamuku {ganta pamukuan) or indirect tribute was one and three-eighths as large; 
and the ganta used in ordinary trading was nearly as large as the ganta pamukuan. 
Disputes regarding the size of the ganta, a measure, usually made of bamboo, were 
not infrequent, and some headmen insisted on using a ganta of their own. 

Another source of trouble for the Subanun was the credit system. A 
Moro would sell a Subanun a certain amount of goods and tell him that 
he could pay for it the following year. This was a great temptation to 
the Subanun, who would often succumb to it. As the pagan Subanuns 
are all illiterate, nothing was fixed in writing, and the Moro, if un- 
scrupulous, would return the next year with demands limited only by 
what he thought the Subanun could stand. Accounts like this frequently 
ran on from year to year. It was this evil, together with the uncertainty' 
and fraud connected with the measures, that chiefly influenced the dis- 
trict government in erecting markets for the Subanun trade. 

The cloth, which formed the staple article furnished by the Moros, was 
measured by the fathom, that is, the spread of a man's arms, fractions being 
measured by the cubit (the distance from the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger) and by the palm. 



* The great vice of the Subanun as a business man is procrastination. The high prices at 
which the Moros sell goods to the Subanuns are justified by the length of time it often takes 
to collect payment. The only remedy is to put all business on a cash basis — ^vhich is the 
system the Oovernment is trying to introduce. 
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Considerable trading is also done between the Sabanuns and Christians, 
but most of it is from Sindangan Bay eastward toward Misamis. At 
Sindangan itself a little was going on at the time of my visit, partly with 
Boliol (BiBaya) fishermen who exchanged fish for riee.- 

The Siibanuns aronnd Sindangan Bay raise no abaka to sell, nor is 
this culture a popular one with them in the regions to the west and 
south. On the other hand, those around Dapiian Bay raise quite a little 
of this jiher and float it down the small streams on bamboo rafts, to 
Dipolog, Lubungan, and otlier coast villages. 

It is, of course, quite impossi!)le to state definitely the total amount 
of Subanun trade. ] was told by traders on Sindangan Bay that tlie 
average yearly amount, of uuliuske^l rice exported from tlie bay in an 
average year was about 2Md pikuls. This figure^ is more pro!)abiy below 
than above the real amount. 

A0EICULTirEE 

Subanun agriculture in all disirirts whicli I visited is purely of the 
kahigin type; tbat is to say, the Subanun selects a piec^e of forest land, 
clears it, and })]ants his crops. After one or two harvests he abandons the 
ground and selects a new place, wliich he uses in a similar manner. This 
mo(](» of cultivation I'ecpiires a great area of free land nml is only pos- 
sible to the Subanuns because of the sparseness of the population. 

Agriculture among the Subanuns is accompanied at every important 
step, from the selection of the ground to the harvest, by religious 
cerenu>nies, bui the description of these will be left to the chapter on 
religion. The following paragraphs will deal only with the material 
phases of Subanun cultivation. 

The laiKl preferred for elearings is that covered by dense virgin forest, as 
such ground has a good layer of vegetable buHuis, and the deep shade has kept 
it moist. Very often a mun is .ti5<si.stiMi in making a clearing, not only hy hin 
own houschidd but by fi icndly neighbort^, a favor which ig returned. Ko imyment 
is ottered for such services, but custom requires the man receiving them to furnish 
a good meal in the evening, and if pra(»ticable, a good quantity of rice beer. 
Ordinarily the small trce>i and undergrowth are cut down and burned firBt, before 
the big trees are felled. The felling differs in method; of courBe, according to 
the size of the tree. Ordinarily they are cut down at a considerable height above 
tlK^ ground, platforms being raised around them for the\vork. The chopper or 
ax used is tiie instrument show^n In the illustration. (Plate XVII, %» 2.) 

A second burning is done after the large trees are cut down. At both burnings 
it is very common for friends and neighbors to aasist with the object of keeping 
tlie fire from burning the houses, which are sometimes in dangerous proximity to 
the scene of operations. Men and women are in such eases stationed on the roof 
with pieces of bamboo full of water, and the roof and Bides are often w^ell wet 
beforehand as a precautionarj?- measure. 

The length of the interval between burning and planting dej^nds on the rains^ 
As soon as the rains have well set in, the farmer and his whole household set 
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out for the clearing, the luen, and often the women, bearing long and ratiier hea\y 
pointed stieka, women and children following with bags or coconut shells ful! of 
seed. The ordinary procedure is^ that a man walks across the field poking holes 
in the moist ground with a stick, while a woman or child follows* after, dropping 
several seeds into each hole and then covering it lightly with a troweling move- 
ment of the foot. The holes will not average more than a centimeter or a 
centimeter and a half in depth. It is not at all unusual to plant two or more 
kinds of seeds in the same patch of ground. Com, for instance, is planted here 
and there among the rice. The corn ripens some time before the rice, and serves 
to fill in the interval of from four to six months between the planting and har- 
vesting of the latter crop. The rice, like the corn, h planted in hills, the distance 
between which varies from a Httle less to a little more than 30 centimeters. 

The crop once put in, it receives no attention save weeding and keeping off 
wild animals and bird8. The weeding" is done with the ordinary working knife, 
tlie pes, or with a much smaller knife called the hUa-mon; the thoroughness 
and numkn- of repetitions of the procesB depend on the industry of the farmer. 
Ordinarily the weeding is done twice, and to keep off binls, little shelters are 
^et up in the clearing and occupied by members of the family. The ordinary 
Bicans of keeping off the bird:^ consists of making a noise, whicli is produced by 
clappers of bamboo. A fence is frequently set up around the cleared ground 
to keep out wild animals, especially pigs. It often happens, however, that the 
cultivator satisfies hin)Sidf with keeping a number of dogs at one or more of the 
Bmall shelters. 

The harvesting i?^ done with little knives from 10 to 15 centimeters long. Each 
ear is snipped off Heparately, the straw being left standing. The rice is freed 
from the straw by rubbing and treading with the feet, on a mat. It is. then 
winnowed, by being thrown into the air, in a light breeze, with a winnowing fan, 
which consists of a sliallow basket or tray of woven rattan. The grain falls back 
into the fan, while the chaff is blown away. The rice is now ready to be stored 
for use. It is best to leave it a while l>efore using, as freshly, gathered rice has 
the reputation of causing colic. 

While riee is the main crop some Hiillet is also planted, and a number 
of the vegetables common in the islands, such m squashes, peppers, 
tomatoes, eggplants and two or three others. Tomatoes and eggplants 
are small, degenerate vegetables in the Subamm country. Xext to 
rice, eamote is the great food crop. There is nothing especially worthy 
of remark in the Subanun way of raising the latter. The eamote strips 
are planted in the soft, well-mulched soil that has been cleared of trees, 
and are practically left to themselves. The gaM (taro, Colocasia antl- 
quorum Sehott) is also fairly common. The whole plant is used for 
food, the leaves as greens, and the tubei^ eaten boiled or baked. The 
tuber makes a heavy, ''soggi^'' and tasteless dish. 

The sago palm is a common source of food for the Subanuns of the 
south coast, especially on Sibugai Bay, It is uncommon in the other 
districts visited by the writer. When the Subanuns run short of food, 
they often go into the foreot, where they find various edible roots. They 
secure, also, the contents of the stem of a tree which may be an inferio? 
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variety of the sago tree^ as the substance resembles sago very closely ; it 
is called by the same name;, lum-bi-a. 

The inside of the stem of this tree, usually a small one, is scraped out, 
put into a vat, and water iK)ured on for hour^. The vat eomnumicates with a 
lower one, into which the water loaded with particles of tl^e starchy matter (lows. 
The water is allowed to ik)w out of this second vat, but .slowly and through some 
sort of Htrainer, so that nearly all the )*tarehy matter accumulateB. Tliis is 
dried later and made into packages wrapped in leaves. As the starchy mass 
ferments to a certain extent during the process, it usually has an odor repugnant 
to a -white njau'fe senses. The Subanun^ themselves pretVr rice to Inmhia, hut 
have recourse to the latter to tide o%er a pinch. 

The Siibanuns^ besides all the foregoing, to a limited extent raise both 
bananas and papaws (Carica papaya L.) It is surprising to the traveler 
in their country that thev do not raise more of these fruits. Both are 
grown witli the greatest ease and rapidity. The papaw or papaya bears 
fruit within a year of the planting of the seed^ and the banana^ when set 
out as a shoot from an older tree, is said to do the same. Nevertheless, 
many families do not even go to the slight trouble of raising these trees. 
The pa|)aw is commonly picked green and boiled as a vegetable. 

The Subanuns have a good practical knowledge of plants, and in case 
locusts devour their crops or a drought destroys thenij can tide over long 
periods by hunting, fishing and gathering wild edible plants and fruits. 

Among the minor crops raised by the Subannns must be mentioned 
tobacco, betel leaves (Piper hetle L.) and the betel- or areca-nut (Areca 
eatevhu L.). The tobacco is cared for to a slight extent, some ejffort 
being made to keep out weeds and pick oif worms. Generally speaking, 
however, it mav be said that the Subanuns show no skill in the treatment 
of the plant. When the leaves are picked, they are hung up in the houses 
for a time until they are well w-ilted and half dried and then, if there 
happens to be a sufficient quantity, they are rolled into large balls, in 
%vhicli shape they undergo some fermentation. When this process has 
gone far enough the large halls are unrolled and the leaves laid away for 
use. Frequently Joints of bamboo are used to store tobacco. The main 
use of the plant among the Subanuns is for chewing with betel leaves, 
betel-nut and lime. It is not uncommon, however, for them to roll little 
cigarettes with wilted banana leaves as wrappers, or still more commonly, 
the tender pinnw of the nipa frond before it has fully opened. These 
pinnw are dried and wrapped around a small quantity of tobacco. Oc- 
casionally, crude cigars are also made. The Subanuns of the districts 
which I visited seldom have any tobacco to spare for sale, and indeed, 
are usually rather short of the leaf for their own consumption. It is, 
therefore highly appreciated by them as a gift or in trade. 

The graceful areca palm is highly prized for its nuts, wiiich form an 
indispensable element of the Subanun^'s favorite materials for chewing. 
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It is probably clue to the Siibaiiiin's frtx]ueiit eljange of field and house 
that the tree is not more eommonlj planted by thenu It is certain 
that the few SiilianioiB who do have a group of the trees, and (,1iristian 
and Moro neighbors who enjoy the same advantage, find a constant and 
lively demand for ihe product. The palm requires at least four or five 
years growth before yielding anything. The l>etel vine is also rait^ed in 
small quantiticB by the Subanuns for domestic use. It is trained usually 
aroimd a tree or ^tump near the houBe. The leaves are picked of! from 
time to time as needed. 

The coconut is appreciated highly by the Subanuns, but even in the 
immediate neighborliocxi of tlie coast the tree is quite uncommon in the 
districts which I visitcni. This lack is partly due to the fact that the 
planter must wait from four to eight years- — according to the variety 
of the nut and the loc^al conditions — liefore getting a erop^ a length of 
time which often exceeds the stay of the Sul)anun in one place^ and 
partly to the fact that the Subanuns have a partiality for the hills, 
where the coconut is not l>eiieved to grow nearly as well as on the 
beach. Whenever Subanuns do have a grove of the trees^ as^ for instance, 
at Fanganuran^ where there are not far from five hundred of thom^ they 
are considered by their neighboring fellow-tribesmen to Ije in a highly 
enviable situation. The Subanuns have a great fondness for the nut. 
and they have some liking for the palm wine made of the sap^ although 
they probably prefer rice beer. The cabbage-like top of the young 
tree is also highly appreciated, on the rare ocH?asions when it is to be 
had. 
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Ohapteh III 

FAMILY LIFE 



The Siibanim of Siiidaiigan Bay is only exceptionally bom in a dwell- 
iii,ir house. As a nile^ as pregnancy becomes advanced, a special little 
l)nilding called gho-^i-iw is erectod. to which the expectant mother is 
icmoved when her time to l)e delivered is imminent. It is common to 
han,ir c^harnis about, especially irnder the little house, to keep off evil 
sjnrits. In fact, superstitious beliefs play a considerable part in prepara- 
tions for childbirth. For some months before the child is born, its 
parents subject themselves to a number of restrictions on its acconnt. 
The few examphs whi(*]i follow will give some idea of their nature. 

Noitlier a prepiant woman nor \wv lius!Mmd may start to go down a ladder 
and turn back beforo n^aeliinir tbo ground. If this is done the birth will be a 
laborious one, the infa?it start insf to te born and returning into the womb of its 
mother. Neither can a pot be set upon a fire, taken off, and then put on again. 
The ?<a!ne unfortunate incident would be likely to follow^ sueh an act. 

Xeitlrer parent may tie anythinj:^ around the neck. Subanim women frequently 
wear a large kerchief tied around the neck and covering the breasts. This 
practice is forbidden tlie pregnant woman. If she or her husband should tie 
anytliing around the ncH*k; the child might be strangled by the umbilical cord. 

There are certain articles of food wluch are tabooed to pr^nant women. 
Among these is a certain kind of fish. It is believed that, eating this fish will 
result in i\w chihrs being covered with eruptions. 

The husband i«i restricted to a certain extent in his occupations. One of the 
things he must not do—at least, not without using some countervailing charm 
or foriaula — Is tying things up. for example, the timbers of a house or its thatch. 
His fear in that in some way such action may result in binding the child to its 
mother. . 

The husband of the pregnant woman must, for some days before the expected 
event, behave in a quiet and subdued manner. The idea underlying this practice 
seems to be the desirability of so acting that the attention of evil spirits may not 
be draw^ to the event. 

When the time to be delivered comes a midwife is commonly sent for^ if there 
is no woman in the family with the necessary qualifications. There are, in 
most Subanun neighborhoods, certain women who enjoy a reputation for their 
skill in assisting women in childbirth, and they are paid for their servii^s. A 
prosperous Subanun on Sindangan Bay is expected to pay one of these ^%irth- 
wise" ^ women, for her services, about 6 fathoms of cloth, a chicken, and a 
china plate. 



* Subanun, pun-^m^ nrng m^g-hu-ta, 
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These women, besides knowing how to manipulate the patieiifn body in a 
helpful way, give her certain simples. Unfortunately, efforts to obtain samples 
of these medicines proved unavailing, but the names of three sorts used by an 
old midwife of Nueva Reus were secured, namely gu-lu-ln, ma-tan'Sa, and the 
root of the grass called gha-ghi-mnt. In the pract^^ of this midwife a decoc- 
tion of the first was given the patient just before delivery. Tlie ^nalansa leaf 
is crushed between the operator's hands, and, while still moist, rubbed on the 
patient's abdomen during lal>or. The root just mentioned is boiled and the 
resulting liquor given the patient to drink just after delivery. 

In ease the birth is a difficult one, or presents some abnormality, it is believed 
that some evil spirit is responsible for the trouble, aiid a medicine man is sent 
for in haste. If the difficult}^ does not seem verj grave, he chews betel-nut 
and rubs it, mixed with saliva, on the patient^s abdomen. If no improvement 
follows, he decides w^hat spirit or class of spirits is hostile and gives directions 
that a sacrifice be prepared, which he offers in the usual manner, with incense 
burning, beating a plate, and the recital of a deprecatory formula. If his 
patient does not improve, he decides that perhaps he made some mistake regard- 
ing the identity of the responsible spirit or spirits, and offers a sacrifice to some 
other supernatural being or class of beings. Occasionally he resorts to divination 
to learn who is responsible. By the time he has exhausted his resources, the 
crisis has usually passed, either by the birth taking place or the death of the 
patient. In the latter case he is not blamed, for the supernatural powers are 
not always amenable to entreaty; in the former ease he departs With an increase 
of reputation and a fee in cloth and food and sometimes other things. 

If the infant is stillborn or dies while very young it is buried without much 
ceremony, frequently under the house. 

When the birth has taken place a painful experience still awaits the mother. 
This consists in her lying close to a hot fire on a hearth for a number of days. 
The hearth is not the one used for household purpose, but a specially constructed 
one called — at least in all that portion of Zamboanga Peninsula from Siari on 
the north coast to Bangawan on the south—^E-lKfigr a^. A little platform is 
erected close by this special hearth, and there the mother lies, sometimes half- 
suffocated by the smoke, with her naked back and shoulders turned toward the 
lire, for several davs, until the old women or the midwife think she has been 
roasted enough. The process is a severe one, for it is often carried to a length 
that seems incredible. The writer had no opportunity of observing the process 
while in the Sindangan Bay region^ but at Siukun, between that region and 
Zamboanga, he saw a young woman^ who had given birth ten days previously, 
the lower part of whose back had a severe burn covering a surface of a hundred 
and fifty square centimeters. The woman in question had been released two or 
three days previously from the severe form of the treatment, but a low fire still 
burned on the special hearth, and from time to time the patient still turned 
her back toward it. Inquirj'^ as to the cause of the treatment brought the reply 
that it was intended "to dry up the womb,** and so ward off dangerous fluxes.^ 

A woman during confinement and after it is kindly and considerately treated 
by her husband and the rest of the household according to their lights. As far 
as is p>SBible to their meager resources, her fancies regarding food are humored 
during pregnancy, and after childbirth also an effort is made to give her such 
food as seems to suit her test. 

The mother is not kept in the special birth house after the event has taken 



® At Fang-Fang, Dumankilas Bay, the author was informed by Subaauns that they also 
were given to the same practice ; their motive was **to promote discharge from the womb 

of materials that otherwise would make the mother sick/* 
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placM*. The child is washed^ by the iiiid%vife or other wonima ia attendaace, as 
is also the mother and the little hoiisej then the mother and child are conveyed 

to the dwelling, where the special h^^rth has l^ii made ready for her.^ 

TWE €WWi} 

It may be remarked in pa>^sing that the Siiliamiiis nowhere in the 
regions, which I visited seem to have any objection to having twins. One 
ease of triplets was heard ol Neither wm any marked preference for 
ehihlren of one sex or the other obserfeiL There swmed to be merel? 
^■a-^ight bias in favor of males. Male children remain with the parents 
'and sustain them in their old age^ but on the other hand^ girls are 
neecBsary for doing the household work and when they are married into 
another family, the father or guardian gets a substantial payment from 
his son-in-law, and in many cashes, though not always, the latter help^ 
the father of the bride for Bome months before the marriage. 

There is no rale repirdiiig the leiigtii of time the child m suckled. It can 
only te said that it m usually longer than is generally the case among civilig;e4 
p^jple; neither does there seem to he ai^ hard and fast rule regarding the 
time when the child should l» named. Sometimes the parents decide on a name 
at onee^ in other cases some months or even a year or two may elapse. Even 
if the child has lM?ett named early, it is addressed merely as *i>aby/' or by some 
pet phrase, until it is fairly well grown. There is, in most households, no s|>eeial 
feast or celebration at the naming of a child. Chiefs sometimes invite a few 
relatives for tlie occasion and set out food and rice teer. 

Of eoiirse the treatment the child receives from the parents differs 
according to their temperament^ but in general it may lie said the babies 
and children are treated with the ntniost indnlgence^ and are very seldom 
pnnislied. The Subannn errs by overindnlgence toward them rather 

than b? nndiie severitv. 

At some time between the age of five years and pnterty^ the boysi, in part of the 
Snbannn country, are circiirneised. In the Sinknn cnltnre area the practice Beams 
to te almost imiversal ; in the Sindangan region^ it neemn to be rare or unknown. 
The o|^ration does not appear to have any religions significance, nor is there any 
special feast in connection with it. It may be performed by the father, or, if he 
distrusts Ms skill, by some man in whose ability he has mnfidence. In ease an 
outsider is called in for the purpo^ it is enstomary to give him a small fee or 
present,'^ 

It is very common among the Subannns to grind down some of the teeth. 



^The placenta Is commonly well wrapped up and hung under the Jbiouse.. Sometimes 
It Is burleil at the foot of the notched log that serves as a ladder to the house* When the 
house is abandoned the placeatie are not removed. I have frequently seen deserted houses 
with the curious packages stiU hanging under the Soot. 

* Unfortunately the above data on eircumcision among Suhanuns were not based on ocular 
observation. Owing to the objections of the people to such observation in this matter. 
I could only follow what seemed to be the reliable testimony of Subanua acquaintasceii and 
friends. 

At Pang Fang. Dumankilas Bay, I have, during a journey made subsequently to the 
writing of this report, been given detailed ittktk appai^antly trustworthy loformation re- 
garding a curious **proof of courage*' exacted from young men In certain portloas of 
the Subanun country. This Information will appear In some notes to be published in the 
Philippine Journal of Science. 
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Those selected are ordinarily the front upper teeth, including the two canines. 
The effect aimed at is the sharpening of the latter and the hollowing out, on 
the anterior surface, of the former, so as to produce a concave appearance. After 
the grinding, it is a common practice to blacken the teeth operated on. One 
of the substances u.sed for this purpose is lime juice or sonte other acid liquid 
in which iron has been allowed to dissolve. Tlie resultant solution is rubbed on 
the surface. T1h« grinding is done with a stone. There is no fixed period for 
the processes of grinding and staining, but it may be said that in general they 
are postponed until the patient is well grown. The grinding is sometimes done 
a little at «. time and so spread over a considerable period. 

Both girls and boys go naked for several years after birth. They 
frequently wear ornaments during this period, and it is not uncommon 
for them to wear some charm against evil spirits. Oirls are generally 
clothed at an earlier age than boys. The dre.ss of the little girl usually 
consists of a sarong or merely a piece of cloth wrapped round her as a 
petticoat. The boy's first clothing, on the other hand, is a loin cloth. 

Children of both sexes seiMu to have but few games. As Subanun 
houses are frequently far apart, and almost never assembled in groups 
of any great size, games which recjuire good-sized ; parties are all but 
absent. 

The- only one which I observed was football, or rather, ankle ball, which 1 have 
seen played two or three times by boys and young men. The game is not at 
all peculiar to the Subanuns as it is played both by Moros and Blsayas, to 
mention only neighbors of the tribe in question. The ball is a hollow one of 
rattan, which is kicked to and fro by the players. As observed among the Su- 
banuns, the only rule seems to be the necessity of keeping the ball in the air by 
kicking it with the ankle, the failure to do this bringing out ^ood-natured 
ridicule and laughter from the other players. The reason for hitting the ball 
with the ankle instead of the foot is of course obvious. A barefoot person can 
deal a much smarter and more effective blow with the ankle than with th« 
soft, yielding foot. 

Besides the ball, Subanun children sometimes use a little bow and 
arrow in play.» The adult Subanun does not use the bow as a weapon.*"' 

No toys were observed in the hands of the girls, although they may 
exist. The girls seem to get most of their fun by imitating the" older 
women of the house in their duties, while the mother instinct is exer- 
cised by looking after the babies. Even little girls spend much time in 
weaving mats, making baskets, tending the fu-e and bringing water, and 
do not seem to find these occupations irksome. Together witli the little 
boys, they even help in the planting, following after some older person 
who pokes holes in the ground with a stick, the children dropping grains 
of seed into them out of a coconut shell or a calabash. 

Among the Subanuns there is no such institution as the girls* house 
or the bachelors' house of the Bontok Igorots. In the absence of com- 
munal or even ordiaary village life, the interests of the Subanun are 

s Plate XXI. 

« Blow-guns are occasionally used in the Sindangan Bay region, especially by boys. 
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concentrated in liis own house, where old and voimg live in constant 
companionship. Even at the great dancing feasts^ the children take 
part with their parents. The guests bring with them their entire fami- 
lies, from the little wheat-colored babies up^ and the children are not 
prevented from drinking as mneli rice beer as tliey like. 

As may be inferjed from tlie description of a Subaniin house given 
in an earlier chapter^ there is practically no privacy in a Subanun 
dwelling. The vast majority of Subanun houses consist practically of 
one large room^ in which from one to half a dozen married couples and 
their children sleep- The young people are, therefore, early initiated 
into a knowledge of the facts of sexual life. It does not appear that 
they are any the worse for it. It may confidently be staled of the Su- 
banuns of Sindangan Bay that a want of chastity is a rare exception. 
The girls, from the ago of puberty until they have been married and had 
their llrst child, wc^ir a sarong or a petticoat, and a large kerchief tied 
around the neck, eovi^riug the breasts, and tucked under the petticoat in 
front. While taking a l)alh— which is sometimes done in the house— and 
in the course of their household labors, nearly the whole person is fre- 
quently exposed, but it is all taken as a matter of course and attracts no 
attention. 

MAEEIA0E CUSTOMS 

As the children grow toward nuiturity the idea of their marriage 
preoccupies the parents' minds. Sometimes Subanun parents make an 
informal agreement for the marriage of their young children when the 
latter shall have grown up, but no actual marriage takes place before 
puberty, nor are such informal agreements pressed, as a rule, if the 
young people in question are strongly opposed to the matches made for 
them during their childhood. Marriage, in the case of yomig men, is 
often deferred for years after puberty because of lack of means to make 
the marriage payment. On the other hand, a girl may be married at 
any time when she is physically fit for it, as there is no such obstacle in 
her path. 

The Subanun process of getting a wife presents no original and 
striking features. As among many other peoples, the affair is managed 
by go-betweens. There is much mingling of the sexes among these 
people, and a young man has frequent opportunities for seeing and 
judging any young women that may live in the neighborhood. The 
great dancing feasts, called buMug, offer especially good opportunities 
for getting acquainted. It is common for the young man to make his 
own choice, although there is no lack of instances in which the initiative 
is taken by his parents. In either case, when the girl has been decided 
on, the young man^s father appoints one and sometimes two repre- 
sentatives, w^ho go to the girPs house and gradually and in a guarded 
away approach the subject in mind with the father or guardian. The 
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latter replies in the same cautious and dignified manner, and it depends 
on the general tenor of his replies whether the negotiations be dropped 
or continued. In the latter case, the young man's representatives return 
to the charge within a few days, but without betraying any unseemly 
eagerness. This time they bring a ring, made of silver or gold if pos- 
sible, and wrapped in a kerchief, preferably of fine material. If the 
suit is favorably received, these gifts are accepted; if not, their accept- 
ance is evaded, but without giving a direct and categorical refusal. The 
writer was informed by a chief of the Sindangan Bay region that a 
favorite way to give a refusal without giving offense was by the girl's 
setting a good meal, together with rice beer, before the go-betweens. 
This action, accompanied by a few words of apology, was, according to 
the informant's statement, taken as a propitiatory act, and the refusal 
was understood from it without the necessity of offering the ring and 
liaving it flatly refused. If, however, the ring and kerchief are accepted, 
the real negotiations have no more than begun. The match has only been 
accepted in principle; all the important details have yet to be worked 
out. As both sides have now committed themselves, they proceed much 
more openly and frankly in the remaining conferences. ' The elder men 
of both families, and usually a headman or two, now get together and 
with pebbles or grains of corn to help in reckoning, and incessant ap- 
peals to custom on both sides, proceed to haggle with more or less good 
nature over the amount which the young man must pay the father of 
the girl. This process of settling the amount of the marriage payment 
was personally witnessed by me only in the Sindangan Bay region, so 
that the following details are given for that locality only. 

The settling of the amount to be paid is cot so simple as may be supposed. 
The complexity arises partly from the fact that the payment is not made in 
money, but in two or three kinds of goods, the value of which is reckoned in 
what seems to an outsider a very inconvenient way. The value of jars, gongs, 
cloth, < tc, is reckoned by humpau, but a distinction is made between kum-pau 
ma-tagas &nd. kum-pau ma-li-nut. One of the former is reckoned as twice the 
value of one of the latter, and is only used in measuring the value of durable 
things, such as gongs, jars, and brass ware, while the kum-pau ma-li-nut is used 
to measure cloth and other relatively perishable goods. The kum-pau of cloth 
is a piece as long as the spread of a man's arms, while a kum-pau of brass 
trays, for example, is an amount of trays worth cloth of a length twice that of 
the spread of a man's arms. The writer was informed by an old datu of the 
family of the Princes of Sibugai that kum-pau was originally the name of 
a certain kind of cloth formerly imported from China, and frequently used as 
currency in Mindanao. This statement seems to be confirmed by Capt. Thomas 
Forrest, writing in 1776, who mentions "Kompow, white strong linen" as part 
of "the usual cargo" of junks going from Amoy to Sulu. Whatever the origin 
of the term, it is now, on Sindangsyi^ay, merely a measure of value. 

Matters are further complicatetf%^ the fact that the jars used in part pay- 
ment—for it is usual to include at least some jars in transactions of this 
character— are not necessarily reckoned at what they would actually bring in 
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trade. On Sindangan Bay, the value of certain kinds of jars has become eon- 
vontionalized, and it is the conventional and not the real value that is reckoned 
on these occasions. There are one or two other conventions that obtain in 
these transa'cions and add to their difficulty. Morever, great age adds to the 
value of jars, and tlie extent of the accruing value has to be determined in the 
<;ourse of the conference. 

Finally, the son of a Ijoa<lnian is expected to pay tnoi*e than a common man, 
often double the amount, in fact, and the daughter of a headman is expected 
to fetch more than a common girl. Sometimes there are also the factors of 
personal attractions on the part of the girl, some conspicuous defect on the part 
of tlie young man, and other variable quantities sucii as may readily be imagined. 
The cr)nsequence of all tlu'sc ctnu plications is that i( fretjuently t«kea several 
long conferences to decide what at first sight seems a simple matter. When 
everything has bwu arranged, the principal men who t<K>k part in making the 
settlement, as well as the go-ln'tweens, are given substantial presents which come 
out of the amount paid by the young man for his wife. 

^^liether the marriage payment is given all at once, or in inst^iUments 
before and alter marriage, depends of eoiii-se on tlie wishes of the in- 
terested parties. However, there is a strong tendentv)- to insist on all 
being paid in before the marriage, as afterwards the parents of the girl 
would iind themselves at a great disadvantage in ease the groom's family 
sliowed a disposition to i)rocrastinate, or to repudiate the agreement 
altogether. 

The marriage ceremony usually takes place very soon after the pay- 
ment has lieen made. It is accompanied by some feasting and drinking, 
the extent of which depends on the prosperity of the two families. No 
priest is necesscry, although one is usually present and sometimes in- 
vokes the blessings of the spirits on the young couple. Tlie essential 
feature of the occasion is the witnessing, by responsible persons of the 
neighborhood, especially the local chiefs or subchiefs, of the fact that 
the couple are married. As .a syndx)! of the union, the young people 
eat together, and give each otiier a morsel of rice, which act is usually 
hailed by the others present with shouts and l>eating of gongs. The 
ceremony takes place at the bride's house; if the persons concerned are 
prosperous, a second feast is often given afterwards at the groom's dwell- 
ing, but it is said that tlie first two nights the groom sleeps at his 
wife's house. After this the bride is taken to the groom's home, whicli 
is usually that of his father. It is quite exceptional for the groom to 
have a house of his own ready immediately after the marriage. 

It was reported to me, although I will not vouch for the truth of the 
statement, that the groom returns to tlie home of Ids parents-in-law to 
pass a few days, from time to time during the first few months of his 
marriage, "to show his respect.'' ' Parents-in-law are treated with great 

■ During a recent coliecting tour on Sindangan Bay, subsequent to the writing of this 
report, I was able to secure clearer iuformation on the points treated in this paragraph. 
During the "two nights" mentioned, the bride-groom can not use his marital rights. After 
these t^o nights the groom takes his wife to his own home, where they remain four days. 
Then the groom returns to his father-in-law's house for three days. These two visits are 
all that the young husband is obliged by custom to make to his father-in-law. 
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respect by Subanuus. It is not proper for a son- or daughter-in-law to 
mention the niotlier or father of the wife or husband by name. 

Polygamy is universally allowed by the Subanuns of the regions which 
I visited, though, it is far from being -universally practiced. A pros- 
perous man frequently has two wives, and sometimes three or four. The 
wTiter could not learn of any necessary limit in this matter save the 
factor of expense and considerations of household harmony. He knows 
of only two men on Sindangan Bay who have as many as four. 

The Subamm of Sindangan Bay, at least, is allowed to msrry almost 
any woman not too nearly related to him. Xo degree of kinship more 
remote than first consinship is consideretl a bar, and it has been seen 
that even first cousins can marry on paying a fine. A man can not 
marry his stepdaughter, or a woman her stepson, but stepdaughters and 
sons of the same family can marry. A man may marry his wife's female 
relatives, except her aunt. It is not very unconnnon for a man to marry 
two girls who are sisters. The writer knows of two such cases in the 
Sindangan Bay region. 

A more singular feature of marriage customs in this region is, that 
a man may marry his widowed or divorced mother-in-law, even during 
tlie lifetime of her daughter. I know one headman in the Sindangan 
Bay region who has four wives, of whom two are sisters and a third is 
tlieir mother. However, I was informed by one or two headmen of this 
region that this custom is hardly regarded with favor, and is dying out. 

It is very common for a man to marry his brother's widow. She 
has already been paid for, and no payment is made to her parents by 
the new husband, or only a nominal one. Widows and divorced women 
bring a less sum than maidens. The amount depends on their reputa- 
tion and degree of good looks. 

I was informed by certain chiefs that polyandry, in the form of two 
men, too poor to be able to pay for a wife apiece having one between 
them, occurs sometimes among the more interior and backward Subanuns, 
but I by no means vouch for the truth of the statement. In this connec- 
tion it may be worth while to remark that in the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century Chirino mentioned in his "Belacion de las Islas Filipinas" 
the existence of polyandiy in the Dapitan region. 

It may not be out of pla^e, on taking leave of the subject of marriage 
among ^e SubanuHs, to set down a few obseiTstions of a general nature. 
Subanun marriages are marriages of convenience. A strong, overmaster- 
ing preference for mating with some one person rather than another is 
a rare phenomenon, if indeed it occurs at all among these people. Lack 
of development involves lack of differentiation ; there is therefore a great 
uniformity or at least simikrity of type among the Subanuns, with con- 
sequent lack of those salient characteristics that make one person de- 
cidedly more attractive or repellent than another. The same want of 
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civilization or development involves slightness of sexual differentiation, 
v*4t}i coiisequent feebleness of the fascination or glamour born of the 
sexnal antithesis. A glance at a series of photographs of Subanuns will 
show a number of faces of men who might almost be taken for women, 
and in many other portraits, although the sex may not appeal at all in 
doubt, the lack of strongly marked masculine or feminine characters in 
features and expression is quite noticeable* It would be an exaggeration 
to say that Subanun men and women differ only in their sexual organiza- 
tion, but it is quite true that they are poor in those secondary sexual 
characters, of mind and body, which add so much charm and subtlety to 
the attraction of one sex for the other among highly developed peoples. 

Tlie ^'psychological novelist'' would find very scanty material in the tlioughtn 
and feelings of a Subaniui young man toward the woman he wishes to make 
his mate. The young man, indeed, can not be said to **be in love*^ at all, unless 
all the subtler connotations which that term lias in our language be ignored. 
Nor would it be an accurate statement to ^ay that he is actuated only by 
*iust'' — with the c^onnotation of irresponsibility and l>estiality Ciirried by that 
word. The motives that impel him are really three- -the physical need of a 
compjioion of the opposite sex^ the instinct for perpetuating or prolonging himself 
in cliildren, and the need of a woman to do certain labor, such as cooking and 
sewing, whieh he needis to have done and she can do better tlum he. One young 
woman of his tribe can satisfy these elemenlary needs almost as well as another, 
and he is not likely t^ pass through much emotional misery if the iirst girl 
whom he thought of in tlii» connection should prove unattainable because her 
father demandss more jars and gongs for her than his father can scrape together. 
On tlie other hand, when the marriage takes place, the very simplicity and 
stability of the reasons that prompted the luiion are a good augury of its 
permanence. If any additional force making for stability and permanence were 
needed, it is supplied by the marriage payment, wiiich will not be returned to 
the husband if he repudiates his wife without wrhat seems to his headman gCK>d 
and sufiicient reason. Hence it is that relations betw^een the sexes are, among 
the Subanuns, as far as possible from savoring of license or instability. Married 
life among these people is devoid of subtlety or charm, but it is cheerful, stable, 
and sound. 

Divorce is allow^ed by the Subanuns. It is necessary^ hovt^ever^ to 
bring the matter before the local chief or chiefs^ to show cause and to 
settle terms. In case one party or the other wishes a divorce, but can 
show no wTongdoing on the part of the other, the action is penalized 
by headmen in order to discourage it^ but -is not absolutely forbidden. 
The woman^s parents, in such a case^ w^ould have to return to the 
groonr's family the amount of the marriage payment^ while in ease it 
is the husband who, without just cause, repudiates his wife, ho loses the 
amount he paid' for her. If the woman, how^ever, has, in the Judgment 
of the headmen, given solid ground for divorce, her parents must return 
the marriage payment to the groom^s family. The woman, on the other 
hand, can get a divorce for such causes as extreme cruelty, persistent 
failure to provide, and the like, without her parents being penalised. 
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On the whole^ it may be said that questions of interest very effectively 
discourage frivolous and hasty divorces. 

In case a couple is divorced after children have been born^ the headmen 
decide which parent shall have thera. 

However^ I was informed that the natural inclination of the children 
is not ordinarily interfered with in this matter. IJnwoanod infants natu- 
rally go with the mother, 

BEATH AHB BtJEIAL 

When the medicine man has sacrificed and prayed in vain, and the 
malevolent spirits have caused the death of a Subanun, especially if the 
deceased is an adult, for a few moments t4ie house is filled with a weird 
wail lifted by the women of the family. A messenger is sent to inform 
the local headman of the event, and preparations are begun for the 
funeral. Subanuns do not like to keep a corpse in the house, and if 
there is time to make all the necessary preparations before sunset^, the 
body is buried on'tlie day of death. So far Subanuns of the various 
regions visited by me act alike, but funeral customs differ in details from 
one district to another^ and it is to be noted that tiie funeral about to be 
described, the only one which I had the fortune to witness, took place 
at Siukun^ about 60 kilometers up the west coast from Zamboanga. 

The dead person in question was a boy of about 12 years. At the time when 
I arrived at the house I found some two or three dozen friends and relatives 
already there. Food and riee beer were placed before- the visitors, but the people 
of the household neither ate nor drank. I was told that it was not customary 
for them to do so until after the funeral. The boy had died during the previous 
night, and since early moniing two or three men had been laboring on a coffin. 
This consisted of a thick log;, split in two by wedges, and then hollowed out. 
Within the honse, a little food had been placed beside the corpse. An old woman, 
who was something of a shaman, bnrned incense, beat on a bowl, and murmured 
something which I could not understand. Then she killed a cock, and touched 
all the posts in the room, the foot of every person present, and two bags of 
seed rice, with a feather dipped in its blood, "to take away evil,** presumably 
from being in the neighborhood of a dead body. When this had been done, the 
old woman wrapped the corpse in white cloth, the coffin was brought into the 
house, and the body lifted into it, a plate and one or two other useful articles 
being placed in the coifin with it. On fitting the two halves of the coffin 
together, certain leaves, which were said to be sticky and to help seal the coffin, 
were placed between the edges. The two halves were then veiy strongly bound 
with stout strips of rattan, the binding being wound about the wood many times, 
and tightly drawn. Then the coffin was borne out of the house by young men. As 
the coffin went out, the old woman took a coconut shell full of water and sprinkled 
the floor in the path taken by the bearers, after doing which she threw the shell 
out of the house as hard as she could. 

The little group of coffin bearers, followed by no one save myself, took its way 
briskly but quietly to a grove about half a mile away. This proved to be a 
Subanun cemetery, the graves being planted here and there among the great 
trees. Remains were to be seen of shelters that had been raised over the graves, 
and here and there coffins were observed that had opened and tilted out skulls 
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and otfaer honm, Tlie graves appeared to have beem quite shallow, mnd it is 
more than likely that wild pigs had b^n rooting about the plaee* Rmehiiig a 

little s^ee wnenciirobered with graves, the men set down their burdea^ and tending 
their baeks^ spaded the soft, damp soil with their working knives^ scc^ping away 
the earth with their hands. From time to time the ^le roots of trees and vines 
appeared, and were slashed away with the knives. , The meti worked fast, and a 
shallow trench was smm seooped out. Bnt the eoffin was not set down in it at 
once. Before doing so the men earefnlly planted sticks in sneh a way at the 
ends and sides that the earth would noivhere touch the kittoni or sides of the 
eoflln. Then the latter was lo%vered^ resting entirely on the sticks, and was 
covere<l with niure sticks^ and handfuls of leaves, go that the earth should not 
toMch its top. The loose dirt was thrown on top of all, forming a little monnd. 
Over this a rude shelter of branches was built, a few plants were set in the 
ground around the grave, and the men left the place, apparently somewhat relieved 
at getting away from it. On the way home a dight detour mms made to pass 
a river^ and every man bathed himself. The Snbannns are not a very cleanly 
people and this action tend^ to wnflrm the information given to me^ that 
Subannns always bathe after performing a burial. On reaching home the men 
w^re given something to eat, and the funeral was over. 

The tdmala and pohmhm ceremonies^ wliicli on SiEclangan Bay follow 
a funeral^ have Imeii AeMmh^ ekewhere in this report. Throughout the 
Siihaniiii country \?hieh I visited the same or similar ceremonieB are 

performed^ although it is more than likely that they differ' in details in 
various localities^ 

1 witnessed ^veral ceremonies following deaths in the Sindangan region, 
but I mw no burials there^ nor was it mBj to secure information from the 

f^ople regarding burial pla^s. Some even showed a dislike- to talking aboitt 
bnrial customs^ ^rhaps as l^ing something of ill omen. It was stated to me 
that in the Sindan^n country there were no Stxed and relatively- extensive burial 
places, like that Bmii at Sinknn, bnt that the dead were buried- somewhere in 
the neighborhooci of their honse^. -. I do not vonch for the truth 'of these state- 
ments^ The statement was also given me by a Sindartgan' Ri%*er chief that a 
long time i^o children were sometimes bnriai. in jars. I accidentally passed 
two gra^vc® of infants nnder a honse on Sindangan 'Bay^ bnt no one could be 
induced to take me pnr|KJsely to any bnrial place. 

The numerous abandoned bnrial eaves and rcx.*k shelves evidently used 
formerly by Snbanime, which I found a little to the northeastward of the 

Sindan^n Bay region^ have been deserilMHl bric^fly in a previous chapter 
of this report* 
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SOCIAL CONTROL 



The statements in tlm chapter apply to coiKlitioii.^ existing before the 
organisation of the Moro Province in the year 1904. Since the establish- 
ment of that province^ the lam's passed by its legis^lative council have 
brought the Sabaniins within its boundaries under j^'overnnient from 
outside to an extent iiexer before approached^, and have greativ modified 
the machinery of swial control among them. Again, the statements 
made in this chapter are laid down w4th an eye Bolely to ihe district 
around Sindan^n Bay, It is believed that the power of the iioadmen 
and the provisions of the enstomary law which they executed bore a 
general resemblance throughout the Subannn country, but _ a?^ differeiiceB 
of _detail probably existed in the varions regions^ clearness and accuracy 
will be the gainers if the scope of the description m confined to the 
conditions prevailing in the region around this bay. 

As far as can be learned^, there never existed any large political units 
among the^ Snbanuns^ far less any union of , the w^hole tribe. Perhaps 
the' nearest approach to the formation of a large imit took place about 
forty years ago^ and appears to have been due to Spanish suggestion. 
At "tiiat time, according to the testimony, ^of old headmen of the Sin- 
dangan region^ an agent of ^ the Spanish Government, Alejo Alvar^^- set 
up a-certain headman -named Sumusa as the ivar chief of all the Suba- 
nuns around the bay. On the approach of a raiding party of Lanau 
Moros/he had authority to summon all the Subanuns around the bay to 
•resist them*- After Sumusa^g death he. was succeeded by a nephew^' who 
M turn was followed by a chief now residing ^on the banks of the Peyo ^ 
river. On the approach of a raiding party the war chief, who bore the 
;amMtious_ title of ^^I^j ah,. G--ununfVm^ouM- send- messengers to all the 
headmen. 'of -the region^- bearing- etrips^ of .rattan tied in knots whose 
number indieatad^^-ihe- niimber; of days- which' were to elapse before the 
date of the rendezvous, and all the chiefs, after concealing their valuable 
effects, would gather their young men together and pre^^ent themselves at 

* T^e name 0f tM» ii¥®r is al^ pronoiiEcei PiyaH. 
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the place appointed, wliicli was ordinarily some easily defensible hill. 
Sometimes by the chief lieadman's order, the women and children also 
would be gathered in the stronghold, at other times he would recommend 
that they conceal themselves in tlie mountains or stay at home, according 
to circumstances^ but when the time of stress was pa^ssed, the war chief 
lost his paramount authority and bcx^^ame a mere local chief like the 
rest. 

This war chief controlled the largest number of Subanuns of any 
Subanun authority mdthin my knowledge. He had under his orders^ 
during the exercise of his ^^■pecial functions, perhaps some 3^500 or 4,000 
persons, while the ordinary Subanun headman rarely had more than a 
few hundred. 

It is proposed to write a few paragraphs iegar;iing ihe rule of these 
ordinary headmen, having, in mind throughout, as stated above, the 
conditions obtaining around Sindangan Bay. 

The headman was known as ti-mu-ai. This word, by the way, is found in the 
old native chronicler of Snhu ami is there applied to the pagan chiefs in that 
ishuid l)efore its conversion to ^lohamniedanisni. The office ran in families, but 
did n<»t ordinarily pass directly from father to ^on. It was more usual for it 
to pass from the lato holder to his brother. The reason for this nemm to have 
l)een that it was believed that a fimuai should be a man of sense and experience, 
and a brother of a deceased chief was more likely to fulfill these conditions than 
a son, who was usually a younger person. Indeed, the office of the timuai was, 
in a sense, elective. He had practically no means of making his decisions 
respected but public opinion and the backing of his relativ^^s, so that it was 
useless for a man to set himself up as a headman if the people did not want him. 
There was usually no fonnal election^ but the ruling headman ordinarily as- 
sociated with himself J in the exercise of his functions, the man whotii he wished 
to succeed him, so that at the death, of the older man the transition to the rule 
of the younger one was easy and natural. If the leading men, especially the 
elders of the region, vigorously objected, even the preference of the late headman 
w^as overruled, and some other man — ^almost always related to the late headman — 
was chosen. Before the coming of the American regime, the consent of the agent 
of the Spanisli Government, Alejo Alvare^^ is said to have been necessary, and still 
earlier, that of the princes of Sibugai of the house of the Sultans of Mi^indanau. 
This consent, however, was usually a mere form, as the Spanish or Moro overlord 
eared little as to who the headmen were, provided they paid tlie tribute. 

Tt will readily be inferred from the above that the power of the head- 
man was qnite limited. It was rarely posBible for him to commit any 
great abuses. If he showed himself to be harsher in his pnnishments 
than the commimity believed was allowable nnder the nmvritten but 
universally recognized law, namely, custom^ he found his followers drift- 
ing away from him; this occurred by the simple process of their going 
into another district and placing themselves under the orders of another 
headman. It is^ indeed, surprising that the headmen exerted as much 
authority as they did. It was due to the Subanun^s profound reverence 
for custom and his dislike of the alternative of obedience, namely, running 
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away from his kinsmen, that they could punish crime by levying fme>i, 
as they undoubtedly did. 

The headman was assisted by a number of men who acted as his 
lieutenants in outlying parts of the region under his jurisdiction and 
joined with him as assessors at the trial of important case=>. These 
men were ordinarily elders csto<!med for their goo<\ sense and knowledge 
of local custom, and were known as saliling (deputy), or masalag tau 
(big or important man). It was not unusual for a Subanun headman 
to be dubbed panglima, despite the inappropriatoness of the term, and 
sometimes, capitdn. All the important men, including the headtneu, 
weie referred to collectively as the be-ge-UU. 

The office of headman was no sinecure. Indeed, not a few Sul)anuns 
considered it to be more trouble than it was worth, and there was 
generally no eagerness to get it. He was held responsible by the Spanish 
agent Alvarez, and before him, by the Moro datus and princes, for the 
tributes of his locality, which he was expected to apportion among the 
ordinary Subanuns. Keither Moro nor Spanish authorities cared to 
follow up the ordinary Subanuns, scattered as the latter were in the 
depths of mountain and forest. It was, on the other hand, comparatively 
easy to lay hold of a fcAv headmen, w^hose location w%is well known, and 
whose houses and other property could be destroyed or levied upon. 
Therefore, each of the half dozen leading headmen of the bay region 
was told how much his settlement was to pay, and the trouble and 
odium of making the collection were left to him. Similarly, when Su- 
banuns were wanted for special services by the datus or princes, or the 
Spanish Government pressed the Subanuns to be baptized by the Christian 
missionaries, pressure was brought to bear on the headmen. 

Such services as the above, while probably the most irksome, were not 
the commonest. The headman's routine duties consisted in the allaying 
of disputes, the settling of marriage portions and the trying of tres- 
passes against the customary law. In most matters the Subanun author- 
ities were given a free hand by their Moro overlords, and later, by the 
Spaniards. 

ADHIKISTBATIOH OF JUSTICE— TBIA1.8 

Trials among the Subanuns, like all other public business, were con- 
ducted by bicJmra or conference. The interested parties would go to 
the headman's house either of their own motion or on receipt of a 
summons, where they would be assigned a mat on which to sit, and 
would be passed the betel-box. There was no appearance of unseemly 
haste. Ordinarily all concerned would chew for some moments in 
silence before they proceeded to business. Then one or the other would 
start ttie argument, either personally or by deputy, and talk almost 
interminably, with endless repetitions, trying to convince the headman 
that custom was on his side. If the ease was important, the headman 
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would send out for the most influential men of the region to assist him. 
The Subanuns enjoy argument, both as speakers and as listeners, and a 
debate is often spun out for liours and frequently taken up again at 
intervals for weeks in succession. On the whole, though, despite the 
morass of words in wliich the trial sometimes seemed embogged, the 
final decision, laid down by the headman M'ith the concurrence of his 
assistants, was. if 1 may be allowed to judge from one or two trials which 
1 witnessed, ahnost sure to be a fair one, and the chances of its being 
t^arried into effect good. A usual precaution was to have both sides 
(ieposit beforehand some valuable possessions, such as gongs or old jars, 
whicii i)ledges the person who was fined could get back only by complying 
with the decisiim of the court. 

A trial of importan<*e usually attracted a number of common people 
of the neighborhood to the house. These common iKK)plc ordinarily 
let {he older and uiore influential men manage the trial, but if they 
had anything to say there was nothing to prevent them from taking 
part in the prtx;eedings. The Subanun, however, is very sensitive to 
ridicule, and has a keener sense of personal digiiity than his rude culture 
might lead one to expect, so that he hesitates to express liis opinions in 
the presence of the old and influential unless invited to do so, for fear 
of being ridiculed or otherwise adversely criticized by his fellows as a 
busybody. 

It was not necessary to take a case to the headman himself. Many 
small disputes were settled by the lieutenants or subheadmen. These 
subchiefs, how^ever, seldom attempted the decision of any really im- 
})ortant case by themselves, as it was generally understood tliat in such 
instances more influence than theirs was necessary to insure the carrying 
out of the decision ; besides, as the losing party in a suit was almost sure 
to appeal to the headman in the end, it did not seem worth while to 
the subheadman to trouble himself about the matter until lie was callevi 
on by his timmi to sit as one of the assessors in the trial of the case. 

FINSS AND FENALTZilS 

Subanun justice was cheap. The only emolument of tlie headman 
was a share of the fine, the injured party usually getting ail the rest 
of it. The headman w^as expected to share the judges' part with the 
men who assisted him in the trial. It would appear at first sight as if 
chiefs would be disposed to levy excessive fines, since they enjoyed a 
part of the proceeds. As a matter of fact their power was too limited, 
and the traditional amount of the fine^ too well known, to allow them 
to indulge to any great extent^ if at all, in this abuse. 

Theoretically, it was admitted, since the finii establishment of the 
Spanish overlordship of the Sindangan Bay Subanuns, that an appeal 
could be taken to the Spanish agent ; during an earlier period, if hearsay 
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may be trusted, tlie Moio overlonl^ weie sometimes made tl).e recipients 
of appeals. Tills meant for the litigants added delay and expense and 
was resortiHl to probably only i-arely. Jurisdiction in murder cases was 
claimed by tlu» <latus — who demanded tlie bangun or blood-money — and 
probably by the Spaniards, hut it is safe to say tluit the great majority 
of eases were decided by the Subanun headmen and their assistants. 

The penalty prescribed by Subanun custom for almost every crime 
save fratricide, infanticide, ami incest, which wviv punished by death, 
was a fine, the amount oF which varied with the gravity of Uie offense 
and the ability to pay of the offender. Sto(*ks are in use among the 
tribe, but as far I can judge from the only case in which 1 saw them 
in use, and from hearsay, their (employment was to restrain dangerously 
insane persons. Putting in the stocks was not prescribetl by Sin<langan 
Bay custom for any other cause as far as I could learn. 

The amount of the fhu»s levied for various offenses will proliably be 
found to have varied somewhat from region to region. It differed some- 
what, also, be(*ause of the differences of t<Muper and power of the various 
headmen, and, nuue especially, <>n account of tlu* aggravating or ex- 
tenuating circumstances existing in each case. Such circumstances were 
carefully considered by Subanuji judges, and received full weight in 
passing judgment. The amounts of the lines to be mentioned in the 
following paragraphs are taken from the i)ra(*tice of Headmen Andus 
and Mandi of the Sindangan lliver, and Libulun of the IW), and rep- 
resent the ordinary weight of the fines, when the offenses punished were 
neither mitigated nor aggravated by attendant circumstances, and the 
culprits were of average ability to pay. 

An aclultertr was lined about 215 meters of cotton elotli, and the adulteress 
about 150. Of thiH line the injured husband kept one half and the headman 
or lieadmen who tried tlie ease the other half. In the days of subjection to 
the Moros the Prince of Sibugai or some datu of his family sometimes tried 
Subanun adultery eases. Wlun this was the ease the judge's half of the fine 
went to him. 

If the adulterer or adulteress was unable to pay the fine, he or she went into 
debt-slavery to the datu or the headman. Theoretically tliree years' labor sufficed 
to pay off the fine, but the tendency was, when once in bondage, to stay in it. 
An adulterer could be killed at once if caught in the act by the injured husband. 
But if the husband allowed the opportunity to escape, he could not follow^ up the 
man and kill him; the adjustment of the matter then lay in the hands of a 
headman or a datu. 

Even when caught in the act of adultery, the woman was net allowed to be 
killed with impunity. The husband could w^ound at the time, but if he 
killed her he was liable to light punishment. In this case also, if he let the 
opportunity slip, he could not do her bodily harm later. Her parents returned 
the marriage payment made for her, and she became a slave, lender the lloro 
regime it is said that she used to become the slave of the Prince of Sibugai. 

The penalty for rape was also a fine of about 370 meters of doth. TluM'ather 
of the girl could kill the ollender at once if tlie latter was caught in the net. but 
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could not follow liim up afterwards if he let the opportunity slip. Fornication 
was punished by an equal fine, divided equally between the guilty parties. This 
was the theory, but the old men say that this penalty, tremendous from the 
Snbanun standpoint, was avoided by the marriage of the guilty persons. Even 
then, however, the couple were mulcted in a certain amount. Indeed, whenever 
a man and woman, instead of having their marriage arranged in the ordinary 
way— that is, through go-betweens—presented themselves directly to their head- 
man and said that they wished to marry, the groom had to pay fathoms of 
cotton cloth to the headman, 30 fathoms to the parents of the girl, and give 
something to a medicine man. The presumption was, in such cases, that the 
couple had been unduly intimate or they would not take so precipitate and 
unusual a way of getting married. In ordinary marriages, nothing was paid 
to a priest. 

Incest between father and daughter or brother and sister was punished by 
tying the man's hands, putting him into a wickerwork basket or a fish trajp 
loaded with stones, and tlirowing him into the sea or a river. To let him off 
was believed to bring a great calamity, such as drouglit or locusts, on the whole 
<'onmumity. Tlie woman i?i the case was reduced to jwrpt'tual slavery. 

Constructive incest between a man and his stepdaughter was punished with 
a fine of about 370 meters of cloth, of which the girl had to pay five-twelfths and 
the man the rest. This fine was divided equally Ix^tween the Prince of Sibugai 
or his agent, and the local timuai. The alternative of payment was slavery. * 

It was considered wrong for tirst cousins to marry, yet it was allowed on the 
paynient, by the groom, of a fine to the local Hmuai and a payment to a priest, 
who performed a ceremony presumably intended to counteract* the evil influence 
arising from such an alliance. When the nian in the case was the son of a 
timuai, he paid-- for division between the liriest and the local <tmt/«i— about 
30 lathoms of cloth on his own account, and half that amount on behalf of the 
girl. If the interested parties were plebeians, the man had to pav onlv SO 
fathoms of cloth, or its equivalent, in all. 

The above fine was applicable in most cases that arose of first cousins marrying 
each other. There was. however, a case in which the penalties were heavier a^ 
the irregiilarlty was considered greater. Suppose A and B were brother and 
sister resp<>ctively, and that A ha.l a son "a» and B had a daughter "b." If 
•'a" and "b'^ wished to marry they could do so, but only by paying a larger fine 
than that just spoken of, for the repetition of sex in A and "a" and in B and "b" 
was felt An some way to make the marriage between the young people more unde- 
sirable. The fine in this case was 30 fathoms of cloth if the interested parties 
were plebeians, but 60 fathoms if they were of timuai family. 

Another fine imposed for what were considered not criminal but yet improper 
sexual relations was that imposed on a young man who, after being admitted into 
a family on a familiar footing, sliould use his opportunities to make love to a 
daughter of the household and finally marry her. He was fined 6 fathoms of 
doth. 

It is said that parricide under the iloro r^irae used to b? punished by levyint* 
a fine of 200 fathoms of cloth and then turning the guiltv man over to the 
Prince of Sibugai, who used to arm him and use him as one of his bravoes. 

Not only actual illicit sexual intercourse but improper advances were severely 
punished by the Subanuns. An actual ease which was tried a few years ago by 
tiie late Timuai Andus of the Sindangan River will illustrate this. In the course 
of a buklug festival at Kalakol, one of the men present, being somewhat befuddled 
with rice beer, made an improper proposal to an unmarried woman in the course 
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of the night. The girl rejected it, and seized his turban or head-kerchief. As 
scores and perhaps hundreds of persons were in the building, as is usual during a 
huklug, he dared not try to get it back lest he should awaken some of the sleepers 
and draw their attention to himself. The next day, on the girl's making com- 
plaint to the headmen present, the latter took up the matter and identified the 
guilty person by his turban. The man Avas fined some 35 fathoms of cloth, which 
was divided between the headmen who tried the case and the girl. 

Stealing was punished by a fine, usually two or three times the value of the 
object stolen. The loser had his property restored to him, with something addi- 
tional, while what was left over of the fine went to the headman and his 
assistants who tried the case. 

Brawls and wounding were punished by fines which varied with the circum- 
stances. 

It remains to be remarked that the headmen made an attempt to make the 
punishment fit not only the crime but the offender. While the few amounts 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs represent the average weight of the fines 
that were imposed on a Subanun, a notoriously rich man would be mulcted in 
a larger amount, and the very poor man in a less. The headmen felt that there 
was no use in levying fines which, owing to the poverty of the guilty person, could 
never be collected. Such a course would only serve to make him desperate and 
cause him to abandon his headman, neighbors and relatives, and to run away 
into some remote region under the rule of another headman. 

An exception to this prii.ciple was the treatment of those guilty of especially 
abhorred crimes, such as adultery. Such offenders received scant consideration. 
Slavery, or death at the hands of the injured person and his relatives, vhich were 
the alternatives to the payment of the fine levied, were not considered as too 
severe punishment. 

At first sight it may appear to have been difficult to keep a Subanun in 
slavery, owing to the many opportunities afforded for his escape under conditions 
obtaining in the Subanun country. This difficulty, however, was surmounted, 
under the Moro regime, by turning the guilty person over to an agent of the 
Prmce of bibugai, who forthwith tore him away from his country; and even after 
the Moro r%ime had passed, by selling the man to Moro traders. 

Nonpayment of debts was met by ordering the debtor to work out the amount 
due. The case, however, does not appear to have been a common one among the 
Subanuns. Their commercial transactions were mainly not among themselves, 
but with outsiders-Moros before the time of Alejo Alvarez, and Moros and 
Christians since then. According to the general testimony of the old men, the 
Moros, during their supremacy over the bay, did not allow the Subanuns to 
trade by sea, as the datus wished to monopolize Subamm commerce. The trade 
of the Subanuns among themselves, overland, amounted to practically nothing 
as everybody had the same things, namely, agricultural products, and there was 
no motive for exchange. The only way that seems to have been at all common 
m which one Subanun ran into debt to another was by borrowing cloth and jars 
from a well-to-do man, usually ^ headman, for the purpose of making a marria«re 
^yment. However, if the statement made to me by headmen of the Sindangan 
Kiver may be trusted, the headmen, in ease of manijfest povertv on the part of 
the groom, used their influence with the parents of the girl to have the payment 
made smaller that usual, so that the young man should not be burdened with 
a greater debt that he eould work off in a year or two. Whatever the causes, it 
is certain that debt-slavery was rare among the Subanuns of the bay. 
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MOEO OOHTE0L OF THE SUBANUHS 

Tlie above paragraphs deal with social control as exercised by the 
Siibanuns themselves. It took tlie form of the levying of fines by the 
headmen^ whose power was bo moderate as to discourage its al>use. 
However, in addition to control by their own headmen, the Subanuns 
were subject to control by outsiders, who during the greater part of the 
hist three centuries have been Moros. It appears from the statements 
of tlie old men of the bay region that the Moro datus did not as a rule 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Subanuns; the bangun or bh)od- 
inoiiey they chiimed, and those guiUy of one or two heinous crimes weie 
reduced to shivery. On the other hand, disputes between ]^Ioros and 
8ul)anuns, arising generally out of trading and tributary relations, were 
settled by the lloro authorities, and tlie decisions appear often to have 
impressed the Sulmnuns as grossly unfair, and to have given rise to 
much bad feeling. 

There is ik» <loiibt Ihi! that the SuhaimiiH, InTause of their sH*rhter eivilij^ation 
aiul eH|>eeially Ix^eause tliey were pagans, were ciespised by the Moros ami reganled 
as legitimate prey. The religion of the "SIovoh iiieuleates the legitiimiey and 
even the chity of levying trilnite on unbelievers, and the Moro.n earried out 
instructions so convenient to themselves. If the old Subanun headmen are to 
Ix* believed— and their independent statements, taken down at various times and 
places, agree well— -the Moro datus not only mono|K)lized trade, eonnRdiing the 
Subanuns to buy exclusively of them or their agents, but imposed certain gra* 
tiiitons^ly hnmiliating conilitions on their tributaries. It is said, for example, 
that no Siibaniin was aOowed to carry a parasol or und>rella, or to wear silk, 
or to wear a decent tnrban, or to pos^sess a gCH>d gong. No Subanuns save a few 
favored headmen could wear a kris, and it is said that even those %vho were 
allowed to have krises were not |>ermitted to wear them in the same fashion m 
Moros. At any interview, aim, between a Subanun, of whatever rank, and a 
datu, the former had to adopt an attitude indicating liis inferiority. The datus 
and their representatives, during their journeys, are said to have made free witli 
whatever Subanun pro|)erty they needed, such as chickens, rice, etc., and to have 
confiscated any of the forbidden articles that they found in Subanun houses, 
!>esides levying a tine; wiiile any real or supposed lack of resj>ect and submis- 
siveness on tlie part of the tributaries was also considered sufficient reason for 
levying a heavy fine, dealing a blow% or even raiucing the ofTender to slavery. 
On special occasions, such as a marriage, a funeral feast, or a journey, the Su- 
banuns were called on for s{>ecial contributions of service and provisions, and 
in general the hand of the Moro lay heavily on tlie Subanun. 

There eaii be no reasonable doubt but that these ehargi^s are;, in the 
main, ^vell founded. The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay, owing to their 
geographical situation, were not so much exi)osed to Moro oppression as 
their feUow tribesmen nearer to hirge centers of Moro population, but 
even they appear to have suffered eonsiderabh^ until the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, some forty or fifty years ago, took them out of the hands of 
the Moros and had them pay tribute to its own representative. 
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SPANISH OOKTBOL OF THE SUBANUNS 

.Spanish control of the Siibanuns went from one extreme to the other. 
It was the set policy of the Spanish Government to convert tlie pagans 
and of course, whenever a [Settlement was converted, the wliole system of 
native customs was upset and the people were assimilated gradually to 
the culture of the Filipinos and subjected to the same controls. On 
the other hand, as long as a given Suhanun regi<m was pagan, the (Jov- 
ernment interfered even less than the Moro overlords had done in the 
internal alFairs of the people. In the 8indangan Bay region, the people 
have always been pagans, and owing to scantiness of means at the dis- 
posal of the Society of Jesus, that body did not, during the last half 
century, make the persistent and strenuous efforts there that it made in 
other i)arts of Mindanao; hence the people were left almost wholly to 
their own customs. The pamuku and bulm that had formerly been 
paid to ^foro datus were transferre ^ to an agent of the Spanish govern- 
ment, and it is said that just as under the Moros the bangiin or blood - 
njoney had been collected liy them, so under the Spanish r^ime, murder 
cases were referred to the foreign authorities. Aside from tiiis the 
})eople were left to govern themselves, and the social control was prac- 
tically all in the hands of the timium and their assistants. 

The brief interregnum between the Spanish and American regimes 
subjected the Subanuns again to Moro control, and since the formation 
of the Moro Province the system of government under which they live 
is that which may be inferred from the acts of the legislative council of 
the Moro Province. 
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The religious beliefs or the Subaimns are peculiarly hard to fathom. 
In the first place, as a rule, the Subanuii, like most other men, is 
averse to talking to an outsider and unbeliever about his most intimate 
thoughts; again, most Subanuns are afraid to talk freely about the 
subject because of a foreboding that they may, by doing so, perhaps- 
offend some s])irit or spirits and thus get themselves or their families 
into trouble. Jforeover, there is no body of fixed dogmas on the subject, 
or system of any kind, and even if there were, the primitive Subanun 
would not be equal to the task of expounding it clearly. Finally, while 
certain ideas on the subject seem to be common to all the Subanuns 
observed by the writiu-, there are numerous differences in detail between 
the beliefs of tlje various regions. Tliesc differences are frequently seen 
even in passing fiom one river valley to another, and the ceremonies 
in which tlie ideas find expression differ too. It is probable, moreover, 
thai ceremonies are changed from time to time even in the same region. 
The variety in beliefs and ceremonies is partly due no doubt to the 
('omi>arative i^ohition from eacli other in which the Subanuns live, but 
the variations are mainly due to the vagaries and idiosyncrasies of the 
medicine men or shamans in whose hands guidance in religious matters 
is placed. Subanun religion rests, not on a single revelation, once 
delivered, coumiitted to writiiig, and closed, but on a series of alleged 
revelations vouchsafed from time to time to individual medicine men. 
The series is never closed, and at any time the religious customs within 
the sphere of influence of a powerful man of this class may be altered 
by a new mandate from a supernatural power. xVs the same funda- 
mental or guiding ideas on the supernatural are, as far as I could learn, 
part of the content of consciousness of all the pagan Subanuns, revolu- 
tionary changes are not to be looked for, but I was informed by Su- 
banuns of the Siukun region that some details of their practice, notably 
the manner and depth of burial of the dead in the region, were changed 
some sixty years ago by direction of a famous medicine man who had 
been instructed to that effect by a diwata} Under the Subanun system 
such minor changes may occur at any time. 

The term halian is evidently connected with the word ha-di.^ Father 



^Sanskrit. <Ietca or il^wxtta, a god. 

* Sanskrit, ba-4i. A nervous fit ; sudden and Inexplicable fits of trembUng, attributed 
by Malays to supernatural agency; tbe sense of being baunted; etc (Wilkinson, Dic- 
tionary of the Malay Language.) 
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Lisboa^ in Ms dictionary of the Bikol dialect written about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, states that tiie natives call their wizards 
balmn. It is also reported by Jesuit missionaries as being used by the 

Mandayas of northeastern Mindanao, under the form bailan; and Mr. 
Hiekson reports it from Celebes as walian. The term hahaUan, in use 

in Negros, Palawan and elsewhere, may be another form 'of the same 
term. 

Tmm MEDICIME MAW 

The Snbannn medicine man or woman is found in every neighbor- 
hood ; but the piH)ple distinguish betm^een greater and lesser practitioners. 
The distinction is not based upon nor indicated by any outward differ- 
ence. It depends solely on the man^s greater or lesser degree of supposed 
^wer over the unseen world. A Mliam may be either a man or a m^oman. 
Tlie more prominent among those whom I saw were men. 

An effort was made to get the life histories of several r^.edicine men 
for the purpose of discovering what mental processes and outward circum- 
stances led to the adoption of the profession. Unfortunately^ the medi- 
cine men usually proved to ^ reserved on the subject. Personal observa- 
tion^ however^ Joined to. ^e narratives given me by two of them^ and 
information given by the headman of Nueva Reus led me to tlie following 
conclusions* 

!ni© meiieiBe man of marked success is usually a neurasthenic and eecentrie 
person who is often reei^nized by his Subanun neightors themselves as verging 
on insanity. The writer was told several times by a Snbannn^ who was- com- 
menting on a statement made by his father^ that the statement might be an 
nnreliable one as the man was a mdlicine man. This eccentric and visionary 
character in the ordinary affairs of life d^s not lessen the resp^t or credence 
which men of this class receive in their professional character. It is taken 
as a perfectly natural thing that a man of power in spiritual things, able to see 
visions^ hear the voice of -supernatural beings and be possessed at times by a 
spirit^ should be weak in ordinaiy matter-of-fact concerns. 

It ap^ars to be rather common for a medicine man^s vocation to be decided 
during some long peri<^ of sickness and depression in early life, especially 
during adolesi^nce. One of these men told me, that during a fever in his yonth 
he h^ird a dkm^tm calling him^ telling him that it w^% his friend, and would be 
Ms familiar spirit. The lM>y,'on recovery, went to a medicine man and entered 
into a kind, of disciplesMp under him,, learning the formula and ritnal, until,- 
after years' passM with Ms master, he became an expert himself. Another, in- 
formed me that his vocation was decided when one day, after being ont in the 
forest for a few days and running short of food, he was feeling very hungry and 
suddenly mm a boat, like those used by Snln traders, and a man on Inmrd who 
looked like a Moro. He entered into conversation with the man, who said that 
he was a diwmim, and would always be his friend. From that day on the 
Smbannn ^Nmme a medicine man, and from time to time called on his spirit friend 
for help or advice, either for Mmself, for a sick person, or for a whole com- 
munity. The medicine man who gave this account of his **«^1F' was well known 
among Ms f ellow-tritesmen for 50 kilometers along the coast, and was held in high 
repnte., 
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A medicine man of weight in liis calling usmxlly claims to have Rome one 
special friend among the diimta and it is on this spiritual being that he calls 
on important occasions.. At great festivals, whon several altars are set up, he 
<?oos not forget to build one to his special friend. 

Regarding the question of the good faitli of the medicine men, it seemed 
to me that like similar practitioners among other primitive p(H>ples, they are 
generally sincere, but may sometimes exhibit *''fake'' phenomena to impress the 
people. It must be remembered that the idt^a of the world being full of spirits 
uf various kinds is so ingrained in the Subanuns from infancy, and the belief 
that it is possible to communicate with them — a belief constantly reenforced 
by dreams, omens, antl strange shapes and sounds in the forest-so implicitly 
hehl, tluit it requires no great wrencli for a man or woman to believe further 
tliat he or she has Ikhmi s<»lec»ted by one of the spirits as a mediiun of com- 
munication. At the same time, certain unbalanced temperaments are peculiarly 
liable to those subjective sensations which are attributed to supernatural action, 
and a high degree of sucwss in the profession raises a just presumption of the 
existence of such |K*culiarity of nervous organisation. 

The principal <luties performed by the nu^dicine man may be divided int^i four 
kinds: acting as a medium, when he is in a tranct»-like condition and a .spirit 
speaks through him ; speaking to a spirit, when he Bpt*aks in his own proper 
voice to a spirit and receives an audible reply from it; offering up sacrifices and 
prayers at festivals of various kinds-, and curing the sick. Only a few medicine 
men claim to lie able to do all the above-mentioned things. The two functions 
that almost all of them perform are the sacrificing at festivals and the treatment 
of the sick; a good many are capable of dancing themselves into a peculiar 
nervous state and acting as mediums; while those who claim the power to 
^interview" a spirit and receive a reply audible to everyone present on the 
occasion are very few. 1 was present, in a spirit house at Siukun^ at one of 
these alleged interviews, which tiK)k place at alxnit midnight. The building was 
divided into two rooms, in one of which the writer and some Subanuns were 
seated, while the medicine man was in the other. The replies of the '^spirit" 
were audible to everybody, were giv€»n in a voice quite ditferent from the normal 
voice of the practitioner, and seemed to come sometimes from under the house, 
sometimes from abme, sometimes from some corner of the building. I believe 
that the man was a ventriloquist and that he gave the replies himself. 

Medicine men of repute as a rule receive tee^ for their services. The amount 
of these fees varies in different localities, but is nowhere very heavy. They 
ordinarily earn their living mainly by agriculture, like other Subanuns. ThOvSe 
of high standing have usually gone through a course of diseipleship in their 
youth, with older practitioners, wlio teach ihem the formulas and ceremonies 
that compel the gods, and the Subanun layman sees no reason why they should 
not receive some compensation for the trouble they have taken to fit themselves 
for service. 

Besides those who have attained to special power and reputation in their 
profession, there are lesser lights, bata baiian *'ehiid'' or **Httle" balimi^ as they 
are termed by their fellow- tribesmen. There are some men and many women 
in this category, A woman may hear the ''call" from a dikuta as well as a 
man, and in some cases, without claiming that she has received such a vocation, 
she may satisfy an inward impulse by performing certain of the minor functions 
of a practitioner, such as curing the sick, setting out focKi for spirits, and the 
like. It is common in or near Subanun houses to see either a maligai or little 
spirit house, supported on a single beam passing thmugh the middle of its 
ih>or, and on which it may be turned as on an axis, or a platform hung down 
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from the roof inside the dwelling, and carrying the Imwl, platt^s, and incense 
used in sacred rites. At certain cereraonies held for the dead, such as the 
puiuntAh, a ceremony said to be performed for th# ascent into heaven of the 
deceased, women are preferred to men for the performance of the rites that are 
applied to the benefit of such of the deceased as were women. 

Women practitioners may be of any age from puterty upward, but the older 
ones naturally enjoy more consideration, as they are more experienc^ed and 
are supposed to be more full of wisdom in supernatural matters. These women 
enjoy a certain amount of consideration because of their skill, but usually do 
not receive any materiiil reward for their services. There is a vague idea that 
the women shamans ^ are specially potent with female spiritual teings. \\'omen 
who go into the shamanistic life are allowed the same privileges as men of the 
same class. They are permittwl to dance at the sacred feasts, shaking bunches 
^ of the leaves of the anafmu tree and on such occasions to wear hawk-bells around 
the waist. There is, theoretically, no reason why they should not perform feats as 
imiM>rtant as those done by the men, but in practice one observes that women of 
any eminence in the sliamanistic profession are few. 

Lesser practitioners, whether men or women, but esiK?cially the latter, usually 
receive nothing for their services, or but a slight gift. At any important cere- 
mony, the one or two important practitioners present are given' the fee, and may 
give a fraction of the amount to their assistants if they wish. In the Sindangan 
Bay region, the ordinary fee for performing the several sacrifices connected with 
a btildug, the most elaborate festival of the Subanuns, is 10 fathoms of coarse 
im|K>rted cotton cloth and four-fifths of a pikul of unhusked rice. 

liELieiOUH CEREM0N1E8 

1 believe tliat a ratlier nuiiiite ac*eoimt of religious ceremonies which 
I witnessed will give the l)e^^t ideii of Siibaniin heliefB and the fimetioos 
of the medicine men. All these ceremonies took phice in the Sindangan 
Bay region. The acc^onnt of the cereraonies will be preceded by a few 
remarks explanatory of the natnre of each occasion. 

THE BrKLUG 

This is the most elaborate festival of the Subanuns. It is prepared by raising 
a structure some 10 to 18 feet high consissting of a hij^hly resilient platform 
supported at the corners by upright teams. A beam passes tlirough the middle 
of the platform which above extends like a Maypole, and below reaches to a 
short, thick log laid in the grcmnd. This log is hollowed out as much as is 
practicable, and lies almost immediately over a numter of large eartlien jars sunk 
in the earth, which serve as resonators. A few leaves and sticks are interposed 
to prevent the Jars from breaking. A erosspiece which joins the long central 
-^pole or beam to the platform makes it go up and down with the latter as the 
Subamms dance. The long beam, as it comes down, strikes the hollow log and 
makes a loud booming sound, which animates the dancers, and is usually their 
only music. This dancing platform— 6ii&-lii^~glws its name to any festival or 
ceremony in which it is used, but the dancing is only an incident. The more 
important features of the occasion are the feasting, drinking, and religious 
ceremonies. 

The religious ceremonies differ somewhat according to the nature of the 

^In tHls chapter the word **shaman'* Is used interchangeably with the term **medicine 
man** to translate the Subanun word halian or bElian, 
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occasion, but the accompanjing feasting aad drinking prewiit practically the 
same picture at all buMug, so that the following description is of general 
application. * 

When a man decides to gi¥e a buklug, he begiiis to lay by a store of riec 
and to collect a large mmaber of chickens and pigs. A festival of this sort lasts 
at least three days, and is frequently participated in by two or three hnndred 
persons, so that the consumption of food and rice beer is enormous, relatively to 
Subannn resources. As the time for the feast approaches, friends and relatives 
from all the surrounding country bring contributions of food, and very frequently 
the guests at the festival bring with them some small contribution in the way 
of a chicken or measure or two of rice, but in spite of the aid rendered by 
friends and guests, it is safe to say that three-fourths of the food and drink 
are usually furnished by the host.^ 

When the time for the festival is at hand, the host sends out strips of rattan 
with knots representing the number of days before the festival, to the leading 
headmen of the neighborhood. They in their turn inform their followers, and 
when the date arrives a great numter of people come, in their ^la clothes, 
from all directions. Kothing can be more liberal than Suba-nun hospitality on 
these occasions. Unless there happens to be some bitter quarrel with some partic- 
ular persons, nearly everybody within pmeticable walking distance comes in 
to share in the good ch^r. 

The men are commonly relieved of their spears on arrival, and t^rtein men 
are appointed to be custodians of the w^eapons, which, of course, are returned 
to the oiRTiers when, the drinking being over, they are in their right minds. 

This precaution is taken because of the heavy drinking that always takes place 
at these festivals. It is true that just before it begins, one of the leading men 
present, at the request of the host, warns all present' against any Infraction of 
de<K)rum. He hangs from the r<Kif»team or other conspicuous timber of tie 
house pieces of rattan with knots tied in them representing the number of fathoms 
of cloth or number of brass cannon, gongs, etc., which will be the amount of the 
fine if anyone commits one or more of a series of offenses which he enumemt^ in 
a loud voi^. The two delinquencies against w*hieh. he warns the, men m^cially 
are quarreling and making, while heated with drinlc, improper advances to any of 
the women present. Tlie more careful hosts arrange that there shall always be 
a small numter of men not drinking— men who relieve each other in -abstinen^^ 
on successive days™w%o shall act as a sort of friendly police. The Subanuns 
view quarrels tetw^^n men in their cups with a good deal of indul^n^. 'The 
tendency is not to press offenses of this sort after the feast is over. On the 
other hand, impro^r advance to a 'woman are viewed seriously and if it is 
believed that the man making them was still sober enough to have any idea of 
what he was doing or saying, he will have to pay a severe fine. 

There is no restriction pla^d by public opinion on the amount which a 'man 
may eat or drink. On the contrary, there is a friendly and jocose rivalry in 
these matters, especially as regards drinking. Friends sit around the Chines 
jars, of all simes, containing the fermented .malt covered with w^ater, and suck 
the drink through reeds. Frequently the revelers take turns at sueking^_ and a 
small brass or coconut cup of a conventional size, with a small hole in the 
bottom, is used to fake up watar and pour it into the jar, a^ the drink is' con- 
sum^, by taking away the tnger from under the. hole. In this way acrount 
is kept of the amount drun^ by each of the ^rsons sucking k^er out of the same 
jar, and he who is weak in the contest is chaffed by Ms companions. Under 
these circumstances, it is not long before bigh spirits reign in the house. Gongs 
are beaten, mngs rendered, toth those of filled form and others that am im- 
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provided for the occasion^ and in the evening or during the night, swarms of 
people, taking advantage of the coolness, pass from the porch of the house over 
to the dancing platform by a ladder or a notched log, join hands in a ring, and 

alternately closing in and .jumping backward aronnd the sort of Maypole in the 

center, all pressing down on the platform at the same moments, cause the lower 
end of the pole to strike forcibly the hollow log beneath, thus making a deep 

booming sound. Men and women mingle freely in the dancing— although in 
the drinking and eating there is a strong tendency for them to separate — and 
the clank of the women's brass anklets can 1^ heard for honrs, coming just before 
the boom-boom-boom of the hollow log. 

The m^mve description gives some idea of the atmosphere in which the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the buklmg are performed. It is apparent that there is 
nothing that can properly be called solemnity. In fact, the Snbannns seem to 
think that there is no necessity of anyone Asides the officiating medicine men 
keeping a serious and preoccupied mien during the ceremonies. The general 
Mm is that as long as the spirits are well treated, being addressed respectfully 
by the male and female shamans, gratified by the sweet fumes of incense, and 
offered the materials of a smoke, a chew, a meal, and a drink, they have no 
reason to complain. The writer 1ms often s^n imi^rtant religious ceremonies 
being carefully ^rforaiei by the medicine men, while the i^ople around them 
were mting, drinking, singing, and bestowing nothing more than a casual 
glance at what the former were doing. The Subanuns think that to keep the 
spirits in gm^ humor m the business of the medicine man; that is what he is 
paid for, and he alone knows what ought to be done for the purpose. As for 
laymen, the less they mix in the delicate and dangerous matters of the superna- 
tural world, the safer for them. 

With the above inti^uctory remarks which apply to all buMng we may 
pr^^d to the eonsidemtlon of the ceremonies seen at festivals of this sort given 
for two iiffereit reasons, one in fulilment of a vow ^nditional on the recovery 
of a sick child of the host, and one- in memory of, and for the good of, certain 
deeimsed prsons. Bmklmg mm also sometimes given after harvest, in fulfilment 
of a vow conditional on having a good crop, but unfortunately I witnessed -no 
festival of this sort. 

Fmiiml ti^ celehraie recmery of the mck.—The following ceremonies were 
l^rformed- in connection with a huMmg festival vowed conditionally on the re- 
covery of a sick child. 

Seven days tefora the festival tegan, an altar was set up on the path leading 
to4he house from the neigliboring river. This altar was for the diwata mogolot. 
Ikimmm mmg^lot is not the name of an individual spirit, but of a whole class 
of spirits, who live in the sea. The object of the altar and the ceremonies asso- 
ciated with it was to induce the dhmta mogolot to keep the maleficent spirits 
called mmmnmt away from the approaching festival. The ceremoniei! around 
this altar* were as follows: •' ' ' 

A pi^e of chicken, an egg, a chew of betel nut, a little saucer of cooked rice, 
and a cigarette made of tobacco wrapped round with nipa leaf, and of the small 
size used at spirit ceremonies, were placed on the altar. Then incense^ was 
burned by a priest, a ehina bowl beaten with a stick and then a small gong of 
the kind called agun mna (Chinese gong), the dkmia mogolot being invited 
to the reimst the while. Then the medicine man Beized saUMngan in each hand— 

^ Suhanna, ta^i. 

^Wtmmm the wort "Incense" I® used In this chapter. It, Is the translation ©f m% 
Subanun wori pm-U-fm, a iweet-smelllng gam or resin obtained by the Subanuns from 
tli@ forest, and burned at most rellfloas ceremonies. 
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himehes of long strips of tho leaves of the aimJutu —dind danctHl nevini Vmwfi 
around the altar, lie then sat down a few moments, while the spirits wore 
supposed to be eating. Then seizint^f the leaves again, he danoed seven tiniis 
around the altar, going in the opposite direction fnnn that in which hv \ui4 
moved before. This terminated the ceremony for the uiinifa mofj^JoL 

A sucking pig was ceremonially killed by I'nng, tho leading m^^dirLni* uuin 
present, just Ix^fore the festival began. Home of its blood he snifartHi -n >. " 
the supporting beams of the dancing platform, going around from ^rn t^ '\ 
other in the direction of the hands of a clock. ;^ 

lie continued the cerenutnies by performing one at an altar rai^t-?! t*-v ^ -i|l|^^'^: 
to his own familiar spirit, for like the more im}HM'tant practitiont^rn in ^-^ v : *^ 
he had one particular ditrata in whose ecmtidonce he was supp<weil t^ U\ ] > 
altar contained twt> morsels of glutimms rice/ a plate of hculetf rivi\ 'i-i;^':^ 
•'"chews'' of betel-nut, four little cigarettes of tobacco wrapped in tend«*r nir%i 
leaf, eight eggs, and after the >sucking pig mentioned in the fc^regoing purj<^r^!pli 
was killed, a bit of pork, lie beat a china bowl with a small stick and biirrr-^! 
incense, inviting his familiar spirit to partake of the fcMid, saying: 

"Pimila ankhu tahaaHU nuuifiUiji 

X'ugimud nukpik mtid^iu/^ 

He did not dance, and 1 noticed that he burned the inceiise by holding a bit 
of it, fastened to a stick held in his right hand, against a firebrand held in his 
left. On being questiontnl regarding the retison fcjr burning tlie incc^nse in this 
fashion, he stated to me that at harvest buklutj and those like the present one. 
given on account of a person*s recovery from ilhuNss, incense is burned in thi.s 
fashion; at hnklug given in memory of the dead, huklug puluntuh^ it is burned 
by being put in a dish containing live coals. 

After the ceremony for his familiar spirit, and the touching of the supports 
of the dancing platform with blood, a series of ceremonies was performed at 
three other altars within the bouse. These ceremonies began in the evening and 
lasted, with two intervals of rest, till dawn. The three altars were grouped 
together, but differed soniewhat in shape. The one to wbieh the most attention 
se(*med to be paid was composed of eight little platforms or stories built one 
above the other, each story having some article believed to be pleasing to the 
spirits, such as betelnut, eggs, etc. At this altar, which occupied the middle 
position of the row of three, iiM*ense w-as burned, china bowls beaten with sticks, 
and the medicine men present compassed it and the two companion altars 
fourteen times, dancing, moving seven times from right to left, and seven times 
in the opposite direction. The food on the main alt^ir consisted of eight eggs, 
eight pieces of chicken^ eight little heaps of rice, eight little nipa-leaf cigarettes, 
and eight chews of l>etel-nut, one of each article on each of the eight stories. 
After burning incense around the main altar, and dancing around the whole 
group of three, incense was burned around each of the other two. Now su|>er- 
vened a period of rest lasting about an hour, during which the food from the 
three altars w^as cooked. When cookeil, it was all replaced and the same cere- 
monies re{>eated. Finally, at about 4 o'clock in the morning, the ceremonies 
were performed for the third time, which seemed to conclude the matter as far 
as these three altars were concerned. 

No further religious cereuionies w^ere observed by the writer at this festival 
until the third day, which formally brought it to an end, although many visitors 
stayed a day ov two longer. On the morning of this day, the principal shaman 
performed u ceremony called mamttfnd wiiieh consisted of his going alM>ut the 

*' Stibanun, pu-hU. 
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lionsi- with a lighted torch, although it was broad daylight, picking up from 
the floor bits of grans and leaves, putting them into a basket, and, on reaching 
the hearth in his perambulation through the house, putting out the torch. 
He informed me that the object of this cereniony was to awaken any souls ^ 
that might bt> asleep, but as the symbolic connection l>etween his actions and 
this explanation is not clear the correctness of this reason is not vouched for. 

Shortly after this, the last of the ceremonies which I observed at this festival 
took place. The principal shaman left the house with a bowl in his hand. He 
was joined outside by an assistant, who was a woman, and a man carrying four 
sticks. Sharpening these sticks at one end, he thrust them into the ground on 
a path leading to the house, and adding some crosspieces, made a little platform 
on which w^ere placed six pieces of hard-boiled eggs, two spirit cigarettes of 
nipa and tobacco, two chews of betel-nut, and a few morsels of rice. A glass 
of rice beer was placed under the platform, with the brown fermented unhusked 
rice in the bottom. The name of this altar and ceremony is po-nO'lud, or 
^•farewell,'' for it marks the formal close of the festival. There was no dancing 
at this ceremony, but incense was burned, the bowl beaten, and the spirits 

addressed as follows by the leading medicine man: 

* 

'*Lammm diwata midi na 
Pokh ini mi tubus na: 
Lammm pmigamu nigvra 
(iasi nirubas naJ^ . 

This means, literally translated: "Return (home), all ditrata, for this (festi- 
val) is finished. All the sacrifices have been performed, and rice beer has been 
offered.^' 

It may not te out of place to set down a few statements made by the principal 
shaman at this festival, regarding various spirits believed in by his people. It 
was impossible to get any systematic or complete statement out of him, but 
even the disconnected bits may be of interest, as he seemed to be speaking in good 
faith. 

According to Unug, there are three classes, as far as he knew, of the spirits 
known as manamat. The manamat are maleficent creatures. There might, ac- 
cording to him, be other classes in existence, w^ith which some wiser medicine 
man might be accjuainted. The three classes he knew^ of are the munluh, the 
sarut and the gwak-gwak. The mtinluh are of gigantic siz^, and dwell in the 
deep forests. The sarut also dwell in the mountains and forest, but are of pigmy 
size. The gwak-gwak differ irom the other two classes as, although they live 
on the earth, they have wings and fly through the air. They are of the size of 
a man, and devour human beings. 

Beside manamat, the maleficent spirits, there are the dhvata, wlio are beings 
superior to them, and not of malignant temper, although they also may bring 
harm if not rightly treated. Of these, he knew^ of four classes, spirits known as 
dhraia sindupan {diivata of the place of going down of the sun), who are the 
same as the diwuta dagat {diwata of the sea), and the minubu, the diuyata 
mogolot; the mamanna; and the dhvata langit. llie mimibu dwell on high 
hills and mountains, the fnamanua live in the great trees, such as well-grown 
bodete; finally the diwata langit, as signified by the name, live in the sky. 

Regarding the souls of men, Unug stated that there is a kind of souls in 
the joints; there is also the breath;^ finally there is the soul proper, the gimud, 
which lives under the crown of the head. Death is usually caused by the 



^ Sufeaiutn, ffi-mud, » Sabaium, gi-na-wa, 
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jfumamat devoiiriiig tlie 8ouls of tlw joiot*^; tills eauses a man to lose his ginawa 
or breatli; but the [pifUid or ?ioul propor U not lost; it leaves tli** body at death 
and simply goeg elHewbere. It is lH>lieved that it goes to lamftt or heaveiij if 
the proper eeremoines art* performed after death. Further than this he eoukl 
not say, although lie Mippo^iMl thai Minis carry on in heaven the activities which 
oc*r*iipied them on earth. 

Bukluy in memory of the dead. — IMie foregoing bukltig was celebrated at 
Kalakol, Sindangan Bay, in fiiKihiieiit of a vow made cooditiojial on the reeoverv 
of a elsild from sieknes,s. The hnkl-ng the religious eerenionie^ of which are 
now^ to be deseribed was given as part of the puluniuh^ festival for the aid, 
and in the memory, of a nephew and a female cousin of the lio^t. A ptiluntuh 
is held always for the dead, coming after another festival lor tlie dead, called 
variously pimala and iiniahj. It ih, of course, cmly the well-to-do who can give 
a buklug on the occa>icm of a pultiuiuh. The festival at wdiich the following 
ceremoni-^s were performed \vm held at the house of Timuai Angilai, an old, rich 
ma^: who lived in tht» neighborhood of Siari, just east of Sindangan Bay. 

The fir.st eerenuHiies observicl were performed at two little altar.% one directly 
under tlje dancing platform and the other one near by. These two altars were 
for the liiale and female munluh respectively. The ceremonies around the altars 
of the male mtuiluh were performed lirst and were in the following order: First, 
putting the ofFerings in order. The^^e ofFerings coiLsi^ted of a raw egg, a little 
rice, a dish of rice beer, and a betebmit divided into three pieces. Second, 
burning of incense. Third, beating a bowl with a small stick. Fourth^ beating 
a sacred drum. Fifth, dancing three times around the altar and around the 
hollow log Slink in the ground, the medicine man holding in one liand a knife 
and in the other a piece of wood and a leaf. It must be remarked in passing 
that the altar must be made of pisuh worn!, and the wood and leaf held in hi^ 
hand nuist also l>e of this tree. 

The explanation of these ceremonies phen to me by the officiating shaman, 
a certain Tambi,, was, that the munluh^ male and female, %vere diwata, and that 
they were thus invoked and feasted in order that they might keep away from 
the festival the manamui^ or evil spirits, which might cause some one to go 
and kill one of his fellows. Al?4o that the knife and w^od held in the medicine 
man'B hand when he danced typified respectively a sword and shield and were 
intended to frighten away these same evil spirits. The burning of the incense 
and the beating of the drum and bowl were an invitation to the munluh, and 
"were like saying, O munluh, come!^' 

The altar to the female tnunluh was served by two women ishamans who took 

turns in beating a bowl, burning incense^ and daiicing. They carried no knife 

or wood when they dan^d^ and the dance itself differed from that of the 

medicine man. The latter gave a characteristic Subanun shamanistic dance, 

^, ^ j^ hi3pp «i g ove x the ground witli a quick step, wdiile the women did little more 

j/than posture, moving the hands, the general impression being that, given by a 

i) dance of Moro %vomen. The female munluh's altar had offerings of the same 

sort ai the other^ but was somewhat smaller. 

After the mnnluh had been engaged to defend the assembly from evil spirits, 
a furtaer precaution was taken. A sucking pig was killed, after the principal 
medicine man present had addressed the evil spirits in words to the effect that 
this was their portion, that they should take it an* be satisfied, and refrain 
from injuring any one of the aBsemblage. The killing itself may be done by 
anyone, but the ^vords are pronounced by a shaman. Some of the blcxid is then 



^ Often pronounced, po-lvn-tuh; sometimes even po-lofi*ttiJ^. 
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^iifeared on the hollow log which goes under the platform, which iis immediately 
afterwards set in the hole, or rather, trench, prepared for it. When the log 
is in place, the medidine man proceeds to make the round of the supporting 
beams of tlie platform, moving from right to left, smearing a little of the blood 
on each. 

The next ceremony followed quickly after the foregoing. It consisted of 
invoking and fea^^ting, on the platform itself, the female spirit or goddess 
Dipuksaya, who is telieved to dwell midway between heaven (langit) and earth. 
A little altar had teen erected for her, containing a bit of chicken, an egg, a 
little dish of l>oiled rice, five chews of betel-nut, and a small jar of rice beer. 

Five shamans took part in this ceremony, of whom two were women. After 
the burning of ineen.se and the beating of a bowl, one of the shanrans sang words 
to the effect that now she, Dipuksaya. had food and drink, and was begged to 
keep away the evil spirits. Following this invocation the live danced, one at 
a time, shaking the bunches of leaves used in such ceremonies, compassing the 
little altar with a cinick, jerky, liopping .step until he had l>een around seven 
times. Then he gave the bunches of leaves to a companion, who danced around 
the altar the same number of times. The third shaman danced around it eiglit 
times, while the last two did j^o three times. 

This was followed by a ceremony on the bridge or passageway which, owing 
to the unusual height of Angilai's porch, led directly to tlie top of the dancing 
platform. Here a little altar had been erected for two birds, or kinds of birds, 
namely, the ti-bo-gok and the gfii-na-ghau, whose shape Dipuksaya sometimes 
takes. Incense was burned here, and the birds invited to partake of tlie food, 
but there was no dancing. Meantime a number of women — the niunber is im- 
material, but on this particular occasion it happened to be three — were beating 
small Chinese gongs inside the house with sticks. 

Several hours had already been consumed in the religious ceremonies, which 
had started a little before sunset^ but the shamans, relieving each other at 
times, or sitting down for an interval of re?4 now and then, continued to play 
their part throughout the night. 

The fifth altar to be the center of a ceremony, was within the house. It 
was erected for the spirits called mi'tu-bu or ma-iu-bttd and the ma-ma-nxm. 
It carried a piece of pork, three pieces of chicken, some leaves with cooked rice 
on them, four eggs, and three small jars of rice beer for the mamamm and some 
coconuts full of water for the mattihud^ as the latter are supposed to drink only 
water. Diwaia matubnd probably means ''diwata of the sources or heads of 
streams/' Both the diwata mammiua and matubnd w^ere called on at this altar, 
being begged to defend the people from the manamat, against whom aid had 
already been invoked from the munluh and Dipuksaya. 

The sixth ceremony was in a sense the most important of all, for it was 
the puluniuh nog viaUmatai or pultintuK of the dead, which was the motive of 
the festival. The term puluniuh was explained by the principal shaman present 
as meaning a raising or causing to rise^ the name being given to the ceremony 
about to be described because the latter set the souls of the dead free to rise 
into the sky. This explanation is not vouched for by the writer, but it seevos 
plausible. 

At this cereBionyj no shamans but those who were widows or widowers were 
allowed to offidate. I was told that this rule applied everywhere in the Subanun 
country as far as known by the people present. As Sindangan Bay Subanuns 
seldom get far from their ow*n locality, it would not be safe to say that the 
prohibition extends beyond this region. Owing to this prohibition the youngest 
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of the three medicine men present was unable to take any part in the ceremony 
in question. 

The altar, which wan huge, was provided with the usual otlVrings, and draped 
with men's and women's clothing. The order of the ceremony was as follows: 
O) Burning of incense; (2) one of the shamans Unyk up a stick wrapped 
around which a man's ch>tlies were draped, in allusion to, or representation of, 
the deceased nephew, and danced around the altar, followed by another shaman 
dancing aiul l^randisljing the bunches of anahan leaves frequently mentioned 
already: finally came another one (hincing and bearing a stick wrapped around 
with a woman's clothes, as one of the two deceased persons in whose behalf the 
festival was being given was a woman. The three danced around the altar 
seven times. Aftt»r sitting down to rest a few minutes, they rose and repeated 
the ceremony, with the difference that this time the stick wrapped with a 
woman's clothes was given the place of honor at the head of the line of three 
shamans dancing. 

The ceremonies at this altar were as yet but half finishedj but at this {K)int 
a long halt occurred. This was due to an important part of every puluntuh 
ceremony, which was now perfornu^d. This feature was the ceremonial killing 
of a cock. The bird was tied by the leg to the tloor. The principal medicine 
man present sat down near it ; and ?ifter singing or cl^inting a few words in 
a high piercing voice, rt>se, and swinging a stout stick, struck the bird*s neck 
with all his strength, instantly killing it. Unfortunately, 1 could not catch at 
the time the exact words of this formula owing to the strange intonations with 
whicli they were pronoumxHl, and the mcHlicine man who said them could not be 
inducted tc^ repeat them, apparently having a superstitious scruple in the matter, 
lie informed me, however, that tlie gist t^nsisted in informing the dead persons 
that they were mn\ avenginL The writer was informed by several Subanun^ 
present that in older days a man was sacrificed after a deaths and that the cock 
was a substitute. The cock was cooked and placed on the altar on which the 
lastnientionetl ceremonies had taken place. Thereupon those ceremonies w^ere 
repeated from beginning to end. 

One altar still remained to be served. This was a rather large one, and was 
said to be for (r!^-?<ii\ head of the diirafa who live in the sky. Two men shamans 
took part in the ceremonies at this altar, while two others sat by the puluntuh 
altar until the ct^remonies were concluded and the altar to Gulai w^as hoisted up 
under the roof. 

The usual offerings of food, etc., were placed on this altar. Then one of the 
shamans handed to his companion a taiall dish containing live coals and burning 
incense, and liftcni the hand holding the dish toward the sky. The roles were 
thea reversed,, and the action was repeated. Then one of the medicine men 
clianted to Gulai, invoking his protection and blessing on the people. Meanwhile^ 
small Chinese gongs were being beaten by women shamans, and when the incense 
was c*onsumed,. the two men compassed th** altar one at a time, dancing eight times 
around it, both moving in the same direction. This concluded the ceremonies as 
far as could be observed by the writer. It was now broad daylight, and the 
tired shamans, wdio had olliciated all night, joined in the drinking and eating 
and then went to sleep. 

I did not see the end of this festival, so that I can not state positively 
wdiether there were any final acts to bring the occasion formally to a close or not, 
but it is certain that the ceremonies above described, which all took place on the 
first night, were the principal ones. 
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TKE TIMAI.A. 

BmMug, because of tlieir exj^iise, mB not very frequent, but other cwjcasions 
for the ser¥ices o{ the shaman are much coiumoiier and attendance at them is 
part of the routine of his professional career. Among these is the timmlu, 

ealkd in some r^ions pimmlm. This is a ceremony for the recently dead, and 

precedes the pulumtah. The timmim comes soon after the bereavement, while 
the pnluntMh may be put off for months. The fact is, tliat until the Hmala 
is performed the bereaved * persons are under such heavy restrictions and their 
daily routine of life m much thrown out of gear that a long delay of the liber- 
ating ceremony of the timmlm would he intolerable. The extent* and rigor of 
the prohibitions or taboos that oppress the relatives depend of course on their 
nearness to the decreased, but to some extent all the people living in the same 
house are affected by the death of a member of the houseliold. These prohi- 
bitions or takjos*^ are, for the husband of a de;^eased woman, the folloming, 
omitting all but the important items: (1| Prohibition of remarriage. Marriage 
before the timmlm ha^ Uen performed is re^rded as an extremely scandalous 
act, likely to bring misfortune on the whole household, and is punished with 
a heavy fine. Marriage after the tinmlm and before the pnlnniuh is also dis- 
approved of, and must be atoned for by the payment of a fine, but the offense 
is not the serious one that the other ii. (2) Prohibition of gong beating, 
dancing, or any other festivity. (3) No gay clothing cnn be worn. Red is the 
^la color, and m prohibited. White and black are the mourning colors, es« 
pecially white. The chief mourner aRsumes an unkempt appearance, refraining 
from combing Us hair and wpshing his person, and putting on old and shabby 
clothes, which he mm not change until after the timalm. (4) Prohibition of all 
meratntile operations. No one in the household can dun or l>e dunned for debt, 
carry out the terms of an old bargain or make a new one. (5) No suits can 
be tried, or other public business attended to. (6) As far as possible, the chief 
mourner must keep the -house. It is meritorious also for the other members 
of the household to do the same. This of course interrupts agricultural labors, 
and at certmin seasons, is a serious matter. 

These requirements cause the prompt performance ,:? the iimaki. The ordinary 
interrol between it and the funeral m two or three weeks. The preparations for 
it are comparatively simple. A certain amount of food and rice- beer are ac^ 
cumulated, sufficient for the feasting of the household and its relatives for one 
night* Then a shaman is called in and the ceremony is performed. 

I witnessed a Ummla at Kalakol, Sindangan Bay. It was held for several 
persons at on^^ a woman and three small children of. hers who ha4 recently 
di^. Nearly three weeks had passed since the death of the woman. Two weeks 
after her death, a little table or altar, called bn-kmr, built up in stories, was set 
up for her and the children. I saw the following articles on it: A little cooked 
rice, an egg, a cigarette of tolmeco with nipa wrapper, four chews of betel- 
nut, and a piece of ehickeu; on a lower story were placed two bamboo vessels, 
one full of rice beer and the other of water. The vessels had reeds for sucking 
the contents. The cooked rice had been renewed from time to time. No shaman 
had been called in when this altar or table was set up, but on the night of the 
twmmU two were invited. One of them burned incense and l^at on a bowl three 
sets' of strokes with a slight interval betw^n. The table or altax was then 
thrown away, together with the ci^rette, but the other articles w^ere consumed 
br per^ns ■ present. No children, however, were allowed to partake of them. I 

i^Subayun, U-ing or U-m^-an, 
82597—6 
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was informed that it was an ill omen for such to eat of things .offered to the 
dead, that in fact it would 'expose them to the da-nger of living but short lives. 

There was also a eonsiderably larger altar^ <»lled M-nm-bm-lmi^ at whieh more 
ehiborate rites were celebrated, both shanmus takiug part. They ^^aii the 
ceremony by "setting out a bit of raw ehickeB^^ tiro cigarettes of toba^o and nipa^ 
and two raw ^gs. These articles were intended for the consumption of the 
dead. One of the shanaans then Ijurned iiiceiie, passing the smoking towl six 
times around the Mmmbmlmi; after this he l^-at on a ^wl with a little sticky 
calling aloud on the dead to come m the altar or t^ble. While he was playing 
on the bowl and saying the« m^ords his assistant compai^sed the altar three 
times with a slow and peculiar step. Then the ct»remc»ny was re^at^j the 
two exchanging rUles, save that the words were not repmted. This endM the 
first part of the ceremony at this altar, a rather long tira.e t^p interv^ening, 
which was used to cook the rice and chicken. When this o|^rati^ ^s inished 
the articles were repla^ on the altar^ in«n» waa burned a^in, tliT lwm'^1 was 
played upon and one of the shamans invoked the dead a seiMind time bidding 
them eat, "for nom^ the f<»d was c^ketl." Immediately on the ending of the 
ceremony, the large gongs hui^ in the hou^ ^^-ere joyfully l^aten, and the 
widower went outside, where he cast off the dirty, shabby piece of cloth which 
he had wora^ his long hair was clip^ and comted, and the irst and ^vere 
period of mourning was over. 

wummm^B of Tum meoicine man 

Tiie presence of a Biedicine maE is not necessiirj at a marriage cere- 
lEOiiy, but it is mid not to be unusual for some priest present in the 
festiTe assemblage of friends that meets. on such occasions to prononnee 
words of Messing on the eonple, wishing them wealth and manj children. 
Unfortnnatel J I ne¥er had an opportnnity of being pr^ent at a marriage^ 
owing io the fact that dnring most of the time I wm in the Sindangan 
Baj region smallpox was rife and pnt a damper on matrimonial plans/ 
so that I was nnable to substantiate this hearsaj information. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt as to the le^ing role 
plajed bj the medicine men at the special ceremonies^ held from' time 
to time in behalf of a whole commnnitj^ to rid the region of some pre- 
valent sickness^ to protect it from an approaching epidemic of snallpox 
or cholera^ or merely as an occasional prophylactic measnre- against' 
disease in general/- I ncTcr had' an opportnnity to witness^ ceremonies 
of this sort bnt freqnently saw^ about the shores of Sindangan , Bay^ 
especially near the months of the rivers of the region^ the altai^^ rice- 
beer Jars, and even^ some of the morsels .of betel-nnt^ that, had b^n 
used in ceremonies of this -sort. 

It is not unusual for little bimts to l^ made, from 3© to 75-_eentimet^rs long, on 
which articles of f«>d are pla^d - for spirits and set aimt^ the launching teiiig 
accompanied by the words of. a shaman.- Them ^em .to -be two id^s in this 
launching of a lK»t, namely, ending the spirits- f^^, and offering sucb eidl 
spirits m may alrmdy te in the midst of the ■community^ a ^mforWble, pas^ge 
away from the r^on. I picked up on^ a little boat of this mtt^ which had 
l^en washed Mek by the sea and cast up on the ^aeh. It was furnish^ with 
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little bamboo models of Mniaka (Moro artillery), aisd wooden models of krises^ 
spears and shields. It was impossible to induce any of the Siibaiiuii carriers 
in the party to even touch the boat^ much kss to carry it. 

On the approach of epidemics^ which^ to the Subanun mind^ are caused 
by hostile spiritS;^ the leading sh.aiEaiis of the region are consulted as 
to the cause of the wrath of the spirits and on the best way of appeasing 
it. The answer depends on the peeuliarlties of the individual practi- 
tioner^ and varies from region to region^ but certain things are always 
required by him^ such as a cessation of merrymaking. No more gong play- 
ing is allowed^ nor dancing nor Journeys. As far as possible^ quiet has 
to be preserved; there must be no loud talking or mirth. Even children 
are kept under restraint. It is frequently required, the writer does not 
loiow for what reason, that no one go under the house. The general 
idea underlying these requirements seems to be that nothing should be 
done to attract the attention of the spirits to the community^ so that 
noise is contra indicated, and joyful noise is especially dangerous. Of 
course any such thing as a marriage^ with its accompanying gaiety, is abso- 
lutely tabooed, or to use the Subanun term, is U4ng. 

The length of time during which this period lasts depends on the 
recommendation of the medicine man or men whose guidance has been 
invoked. It sometimes lasts for months. As the fear of the com- 
munity becomes acute, various ceremonies, such as those mentioned on 
page 8S are performed- If there is a shaman of special power, he is 
besought to ask his familiar spirit how the people can escape disaster. 
He then either dances himself into a theoleptic fit at a ceremony, and 
in the midst of his frenzy tells the people what to do, or else retires 
into a spirit house which he has built and inquires of his familiar 
spirit. The spirit then answers him, apparently, sometimes within 
hearing of a crowd of people. Whatever the command or advice of 
the spirit is, the people hasten to follow it* There can, indeed, be 
no doubt of the strength of the faith of the Subanuns in their religion, 
or of the effort which they make to^ keep in good humor the various 
classes of spirits. 

Shamans are sometimes called in to take omens at the selection of 
a site for a new house, and at the choice of a piece of forest for a 
clearing one is sometimes asked to take omens and to offer a sacrifice 
for the- propitiation of the spirits to which it belongs. He is also Mt 
times called in to take omens in order to see whether tlie spirits consent 
to the cutting down of some particular big tree^ and to propitiate any 
spirits that may be living in such a tree- But all these ceremonies 
lire not believed to require special training or skill, and are commonly 
performed by tlie persons interested. 

The most frequent duty of tlie medicine man remains to be considered. 
This is uiidottbtedty the cure of the sick. Disease, according to tlie 
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belief of the Subanuns^ being caused by the spirits^ the skill of the 
shaman is the logical resource of, the patient. In mild ca^s of illness 
the former comes^ chews betel-nut — sometimes mixed with herbs—and 
applies the quid to that portion of the patients body which is aching. 
In case this does not bring relief, he usually states that a sacrifice is 
necessaryj and sets about to erect an altar^ where he places articles for 
eating, drinking^ and smoking^ burns incense, beats on a bowl or plate 
with a stick and calls upon either his own familiar spirit to help him^ 
or upon the spirits which are believed to be doing the harm. 

The spirit or class of spirits responsible in each case is sometimes 
decided off hand by the medicine man^ but sometimes he has recourse 
to tests or omens^ or even consults with his^ familiar spirit. At tiraes^ 
when the disease is obstinate,, he informs the patient or his father that 
it is necessary to yow a huMug in return for recovery. If the patient 
recovers he or the father bends all his energies to can-ying out his 
promise as liberally as possible. 

Some of the shamans have a certain degree of knowledge of medicinal 
plants which they use in their curative practice* They are Jealous of their 
knowledge along this line^ and I was unable to get any very definite 
information out of them on the subject, or specimens or their simples. 

Ilegarding the net result of their therapeutic practices^ magical and 
other^ it may be said that they probably do a good deal of good. They 
relieve the mind of the patient^, usually make him believe that he is 
going to get well^ and thus materially aid him toward recovery. 

The shaman does not interfere in what may be called civil business. 
He does not countj by virtue of his office^ as a headman^ and his pro- 
fession confers no right to arrange marriage payments^ settle disputes, 
and the like. There is nothing to prevent a headman from becoming' 
a shaman if he wishes to^ but the temperament requisite to the making 
of a successful medicine man is so different from thai necessary tx> a head- 
man that such a case must be unusual. The writer met with only one in- 
stance of a headman who was also a shaman^ and lie had virtually abdi- 
cated his secular office in favor of his sob^ because he wished to give 
liimself up to the shaman istic life^ and his people^ noting his mystical 
tendencies, were losing confidence -in his common sense in practical 
matters* 

The Subanuns are aware of the limitations as well as the power of 
their halian, and have little confidence in their Judgment outside of their 
special sphere. Within that sphere^ ho-wever^ a shaman of power is 
greatly respected. At his deceive he is not said to be ^^dead/"' but to 
be ^%sleepf'' as a rule he is not buried, but left above the ground in a 
small house or shelter built for him. Subanuns currently believe that 
some of their medicine men have visited Mnffit, the sky, to be present 
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at great conferences" of the gods, and have returned after having 
seemed to be dead many days. Even stories of resurrection are told 
of them. The phice was pointed out to me on Dumankilas Bay where 
a noted shaman of the region was "sleeping." He was said to have 
promised to come back to his friends after a certain number of years, 
and my informant, an important headman who spoke in good faith, 
stated with the greatest seriousness that the reason why the promise had 
not been fulfilled was that a daughter of the deceased, after his death, 
had become pregnant without being married and had thus given mortal 
offense to her "sleeping" father. 

There is a building at one Subanun village, about 16 miles north of 
Zamboanga, which is used from time to time for festivals of a quasi- 
religious character, sometimes apparently connected with phases of the 
moon. I was informed by the headman of the village that this building 
was erected in obedience to the recommendation of a dying shaman wlio 
stated that there the souls of the dead, including his own, would be 
present whenever a festival was held. The headman added that some- 
times the movements of these souls had been heard by participants 
in the ceremonies and festivities celebrated there. 

The possibility of any man's being brought back to life is admitted, 
although I heard no such case related as a fact save of one or t\^'o 
powerful medicine men. Stories of resurrection are not uncommon in 
Subanun folk-tal^. 

One ease was gravely related to the writer of impregnation of a mortal woman 
by a diwata. According to the story a family council was called to decide what 
was to be done with the pregnant girl, who was believed to have disgraced herself, 
and in the midst of the scolding which she was receiving the voice of the 
diwata was heard coming from the platform overhead, where the plates used in 
religious ceremonies were kept, saying that the girl was not to blame, as the 
diwata was responsible for her condition. Tlie story goes on to say that the 
issue of the union became a distinguished shaman. 

Subanun religious notions have undoubtedly a certain amount of 
influence on the morals of the tribe. The spiritual beings are commonly 
believed to be provoked by departures from custom in general. Tribal 
custom prescribing, as it does, a certain code of conduct or morals, depar- 
tures from this standard are believed to entail misfortune of a material, 
tangible sort, such as sickness, failure of crops, or death, sooner or later. 

CEREMONIES OBSERVED IN DIVINATION AND IN MAOIC 

A number of the more important Subanun ceremonies, performed by 
medicine men and witnessed by the writer, have been described in the 
preceding pages. It may be worth while to add a brief description of 
four ceremoni^ which I did not witness but which were described to 

'^Subanun. bi-cha-ra. 
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lae apparently in good faith by various .Subanim headmen and shamans^ 
as of frequent performance- It will he noticed that several of these 
additional ceremonies might well be classified under the heading of 
^'magic/^ but tlie line between primitive religion and magic is m faint 
that it is believed that there h no impropriety in treating of them in 
the same chapter with the ceremonies described above. • . 

The four ceremonies are ; first, divinatory and propitiatory proceedings 
preceding and. accompanying agricultural occupations; second, divina- 
tion preceding the building of a house; third, magical means used to 
bring success in hunting wild pigs; and fourth, similar means adopted 
to bring good luck in gathering wild honey* 

Ceremonies in connection with agricmUural operations. — It was fre« 

quently stated to me by Subanuns tiiat their agricultural operations 

were preceded and. accompanied by various ceremonies designed to avoid 

offending any of the multitude of spirits* These ceremonies probably 

differ, in details^ in various regiouB, and ■ the following account is given 

as applying only to the practice of the people of the Sindangan River. 

The Subanufi observes the position. of eertain stars .to know when the Bm.m>n 
for opening clearings in the woods has come. Then he loo^ for a favorable 

place J and after making the saleetion, an altar, consisting of a little platform 
supported on sticks^ is erected on the site, and fiMid, tetel-nntj and riee teer 

placed on and about it. Incense is burned^ the spirits of the wood are called 
upon, and the food and drink are left to them for an hour or twot after this 

the owner and Ms friends are at literty to eonsnjne it* When" the' ceremony is 
over the o^ner and his friends and relatives ^ to work cutting dom^n the trees. 
Occasionally an especially old and large tree gives rise- to some mis^ivlng^ lest 

it be tte abode of spirits that might be offended by its felling. Such a tree is 
frequently left standing until, by divinationj it is learned whether it is e:K^dient 
to cut it down or not. 

After the work of fellingj a wait of several days ensues^ -to give, the vegetation 
time to dry. The% before preceding to the burning, . another _ little alter is 
bniitj and ■ another . '«^reinony held. The fmid and ' drink , set ~ forth. -tMs time 
for the spirits commonly consist of a ehiiAien ; an ^^^ a chew ol betel^ a cigar or 
cigarette, and a jar of rice teer. Frequently only a little piece of chicken is 
set on the alter for the spirits^ the rest of- it being- consulted' by the worke» 
\vithout its having- bNeen offered. As before^, a little time is allowed after tte 
burning of incense and^ an invitetion to the gpirits to eat^ m that the latter 
may have time to parta-ke of the food and drink^ after which everyone is fi^ 
to coninme the offering. 

When the time comes for- the growing rice to be wei^ed^ a third mmmumj is 
performed tefore the work is nndertokenj otherwise the crop la likely to te 
short, to say nothing of the ehanoes of other misfortunes tefalli^ the «ireleas 
owner. This time the merifl^ of a pig m n^^^ry. The aai^l is teken out 
to the rice ield^ where it is killed, not in" tl^ . ortinary .maiii^r with * knife, bmt 
by thrusting a pointed stick into its bi^y jvmt M^ of th# sionlder. TM p% 
is allows to rise and stagger atont^ so as to inswr© tht ^owi^ wim being 
sprinkled with its hlmi* After this the wr«a« is t^«n to tie hmmB mmA ^^^. 
A fi^m of.ite i«sh| together with 'two ^g», a pi^ of eM^^, mm% nm^ and 
betel-nut, ii set out for «rtaitt spirits, who art ^IM tt^m with tht ettstoma-ty 
ftceompamlmeiiti of ^ting of plates a-nd buroiiig of iiicw». Thii ctresioay 
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around "the pig^s- flesh is comnaoHly performed by a rJiamaB, If this is the tose, 
he is paid aothing at the time, but is giTeii a few measures of rice at the time 
of haf¥est. The amount of his compensation ¥aries of course with the extent 
of hia ser^iees and the prosperity of the eultivator ; it may run anywhere between 
. a fifth to four-fifths of a pikul of grain. As before, the fcmd may lie consumed, 
after it has been allowed t-o stend a while for the spirits* 

During four days after this pig-killing ceremony, no one. is allowed to go to 

the field in question. ' To warn pwple away, thr^ sticks, set thus, f"], are 

pla^Kjd at each 'corner,, if the' -field is four-angled, and at Yarioiis places along 

.the, edges if it is 'of irregular ehape. At the end of the four days the om^ner 

takes down these atieks/,; 

When ■ the ^ rice is -ready for harvesting certain proceedings must be gone 
throi^h ^with tofore it ia gathered.' A small bundle of rice ears is gathered and 
after being- husked, is set out on an altar together with a piece of chicken, a 
chew of ;b«tel, a .cigar or; cigarette, and an egg. ■ A ceremony must te performed 
over this offering, preferably -by a priest, after .which the har%^est may be pro- 
iBed^with.:- - '' ^ 

- It must' be mentioned in. passing that the. little bundle of new rice can not 
. be husked with a jostle .that has been used. A new one m made for the purpose, 

and after serving once, is hung up in the, house until the ceremony mentioned 
in the following paragraph liaa teen performed, whereupon it is thrown away. 

The ^remony referred to, is the one which marks the end of the Subanun 
year* It it imlled the po-scm-fM,;and. if, a man has the means, is frequently 
made the ocmsion of a dancing f^tival. Even if he can not afford to give so 
ex^isive a . function,.; he is. apt to, have a shaman perform a sacrifii^ for Mm 
at' an altar, ^^t up in the house^on which are placed half a dozen each of 
■chickens,- ^fSj cigars, or cipirettes, and chews of. betel, as well as a p%, ' Fre- 
quently, in the mm- of/bulky or relatively valuable things such as pigs and 
cMcken% a part is usually offered for the whole, a bit of pork and sm pieces of 
ehieken Imng all that is actually, ^t on 'the altar* After the ^remony is over, 
:the hou^hold and any friends- wh0= may wi^ to. come, enjoy a giK>d meal washed 
down with plenty -of rii^'teen ^ -' - ' '-\ ■ ^ -' 

■ ■ CerBMomim in mmnecUon mUh'home MiMing.~The thought of umseen 
ani dangeroms powers^ seldom long absent from the SubaBun^ mind^ is 
esp^i^j iasistmt when. he. d^ides to. build a bouse. " In all portions 

of the Snbinmn country wMdi^ I visited the natives at such times give 
k^n attention ;to dremns and" omens. , ^The -following paragraph men- 
tions, some of the principal' preeaiitions taken bj the people living along 
the^SindangMi^;-"M?efl • ;.."■.-;, 

- Befo^ start.iag t0-huild,.a maa -tries' by' divinatioa with a' leugth of ratten 
to iud out 'whether 1^ has-chosea m lu^ place or mot. This form of diTina- 
tioB—whieh, by the way^.is fr^memtly practiced before opeaiug a ric» clearing— 4s 
^rformrf by laying, the imteraodes of a giireii leagth of rattan on the ground in 
a «?tam .^tterfi. A^ordimg to the sha^, whieh- the igare tekes when all 
the iatemM« have b^tt-kid mt, -the prosp^tiw Milder d^ides whether he 
uhmU build m Me, site or mot^ ,lvem-iii ««e the result of this prelimiaaiy 
divlBEtiott Is favomW% ht =n»j yet M balk^ -df his pmrporo. Wm if, on re- 
tMfBii^ kmm% he should hmm mme iimm of veiy ill omen, smeh as oae that 
mme » lAtlrt ti ^ad, 1^ will altomdoa all thoi^ht of b«ildi»g the mew hon» 
wkem M irst iiitiaidei. Agaim, 'ihomld either of tht MMs mllM hm4m*imk »ai 
m-mi^mi light on th© ^mi of tht aaw hmm, he will ]^rmaiieiitly abaaiom 
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the ill-omened place. If no ^iich difficulty arises, he proceeds to buiMj being 
helfHHl by his friends and relatives if he has the means to furnish them with 
food and drink. He is, however^ careful so to time his operations that the 
doorway of the house is not built at a time of gibbous moon. 

When the house is built, he has still to observe <^rtain precautions to a^'^oid 
ill luck. On his way from the old house to the new, he notes how many houses 
he passes, and this number is the number of nights during wbfch no one but 
he and his family must sleep in the new house, or, in ease there are guests, it 
gives the number of nights which they must sleep in the new house consecutively. 
Thus, supposing the number of houses counted to be three, any guests that may 
pass a night in the new house must stay there two more before taking their 
departure. 

Even after the owner has moved into his new house, any bad omen, such as 
the cry of either of the birds mentioned, the cry of a deer, or a shock of 
eartliquakey will make the owner abandon the house for a day or two. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that in the opinion of Subanuns of 
the Sindangan River, almost any unexpected and untoward event, such as th^ 
breaking of a dish, the running across the trail of a snake, news of the death 
of a relative, the cry of omen birds, such as the ti'mu-kun iPhapitreron bre- 
v^irostris Tweeddale) from the wrong direction, and the like is an evil omen. It 
must not l)e supposed that all bad omens are considered as of equal importance, 
or that they always make the Subanuns give up a project, but they are all 
consideredj and very frequently lead to delaying a piece of work, a journey, a 
marriage, or other undertaking. 

Ceremonies in connection with hunting. — The following ceremony 
was deaeribed to me both on the Sindangan Elver and at Sinknn. A 
miniature bow and arrow and four miniature spears are planted or 
laid on the ground^ and by them are placed four cigarettes^ four chews 
of betel, a little rice^ a young chicken, preferably black or at least dark 
colored^ and several small images made of the bark of the ni-hung tre^ 
with sticks thrust in them for legs. Incense is burned. In the Sin- 
dangan country^, the mituhu spirits are then invoked; in the Siukun 
region the being invoked is Apu Jungal^ who has the body of a man 
and the head of a pig. x4fter this the images of pigs are thrust through 
with a spear^ and the chicken is thrown to the leader of the pack of dogs. 

In the Siukun region, anotJier ceremony is performed after the hunter 
has killed seven boars. The intestines of the seventh boar are laid out 
on leaves as an offering to -Apu Jungal, four sticks are set up around 
them, and on each stick are placed, as on spits, seven small pieces of 
meat. Then incense is burned and Apu Jungal called on again to bless 
the pack of dogs, keeping them from sickness and accident, and endow^ing 
them with fierceness. 

Subanuns also have rewurse to supernatural aid in their quest of° wild 
honey. The bees are suppi^ied to l^lo^ to the mmnu^m, who are described as 
creatures with reddish or ydlowish eyes^ Mack i»mplexioii and w<wlly hair. 
It is quite po^^sible, by the way% that the wmnmim of the Subanuns are the 
Negrito of a foniier tinier transformed in the popmkt Imafiaation into uu^t- 
iiatural telnp. A miniature bow and- arrow are placed with the offering, wMeh 
consist of a black or dark •■ eolored chiekeB^ and rim beer made with Je.r& ?i«, 
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a0d honey. Lnna% a very sweet giiramy substance, is burned, and the mmmbu 
begged to guide the |K50ple of the settlement to the nests of the wild bees.^- As 
has been mentioned before, the Subanuns, at least in the regions visited by the 
writer, do not use bows and arrows. The latter are the characteristic w^eapons 
of the Negrito race, v/hieh appears to have disappeared from the Stibanun 
country, but was found there so recently as the time of Father Comb^sJ^ 

Before takiiig leare of the subject of Suban^m ceremonies, it may 
perhaps be worth while to set down testimony relating to two human 
sacrillces said to have been performed by SubannnB within a recent 
period. I can not vouch for the tnithfulness of the reports, although 
1 am myself convinced that the first of the two mentioned took place, 
and that the second probably did. I can not see any motive on the part 
of the Siibanim headman who related an aceeunt of the &st ease to do 
so unless it was true^ and in the matter of the second one, the only 
conceivable reason for lying would be the desire on the part of the 
relator, who was a Mohammedan, to discredit the pagan Subanuns, a 
motive which seems somewhat inadequate. 

Inforxnation regarding the first instanee, that of a human sacrifice allege 
to have been performed at Siai, on Sibugai Bay, in or about the year IfOO^ 
on account of the death of the father of Headman Bantas, was obtained from 
Headman Pogud, of Gubawan, who stated that he %vas present. Several other 
Subanuns said that they also had been present on this occasion. 

An account of the second alleged case of human sacrifice was given to me by 
Datu Ntmung of Siukun. He stated that in 1894 or thereabout he went to tJe 
Sindangan Bay region on behalf of his relative the Datu Maulana (title) of 
Siukun, who belonged to a branch of the house of the Sultans of Magindanau, and 
as such believed that he had claims on the Subanuns of the bay. While Datu 
Kunung w^as there the Lajah Gunum (common war chief of many settlements) 
of the region died, and it was decided to hold a human sacrifice. Datu Nunung, 
according to his story, was invited to be present and asked to deal the first 
blow. On going to the place appointed, he found a great crowd of Subanuns 
gathered under and about a large open shed erected for the occasion. Under 
the shed he saw the intended victim, a slave bought for the occasion. The slave 
i^vas not bound, but sat cross-legged on the ground, in stolid silence, while two 
armed Subanuns sat on his knees to prevent a break for lil^rty. The datu, 
with his barong, gave the first blow, ''for although the business was repugnant to 

^^ The prayer uttered by a medlcliie man at a manubu ceremony witnessed by Headman 

Mandf of the Sindangan River ran as follows : 

"Dali ami! din amu maniibua ; 

Manamu ssg manuk ; 

Stimiida na gnmanuk ; 

Mama nmg mamaen ; 

Miouma de gasi; 

Manuneuma dig nlla ; 

Atom dima ami pEgdInaBn ; 

Miap panau ami 

Mekhaita da ami nekli tiwan 

Eg begalmn dlnaml." 
TraBslntlos : "Hasten hither, ye mmmbu; eat tlie clilcken ; eat the egg ; chew the 
letel«iiut ml^tisre; drink the rice beer; eat the hoEeycomb ; In order that we may qM 
be Injured by you; grant that every time w© set owt we may find bees/* Sometimes 
the manubu in addressed In tlie singular, sometimes In the phiraL 
^« See pago 12, note. 
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him, he did not care to break with custom." His blow, a light one, wa« followed 
immediately by beating of gtmgs, yells, brandishing oi; spears, and a general 
attack oa the victim, even the women taking a hand with sharpened bamboo 
or anything else that came to hand. The dispatching of the slave, which took 
but a moment, was followed by a feast ol food and hcex which lasted several 
days. 

There is nothing improbable, a priori, in the Subanuns having per- 
formed human sacrifice. Several such sacrifices have been reported from 
time to time during the last quarter of a century by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries as having been performed by other trlbcss in Mindanao, mpe- 
cially by the Bagobos. The latest human sacrifice known by the writer 
to have taken place in Mindanao was in 1907.** 

SOICB QBHEBAX. OOHCXXTSIONS ON StniAinTll &EXJGXOH 

The preceding account of Subanun religious ceremonies has, it is 
hoped, brought out some of the ideas which underlie them. The world, 
in the belief of the Subanun, is filled with a multitude of spirits, many 
of which are malevolent, and the others, tliough not of malignant char- 
acter, may injure him at any time if slighted or provoked in any way. 
These latter spirits are known generically as the diwata, a term evideir-tly 
of Indian origin. They, as well as the manamat or malignant spiritg, 
live in various regions, some in the far west, some in heaven, which is 
conceived as a solid and material place, some in the intervening space 
between the earth and heaven, acid some on the earth. Many SuhanuiB 
conceive of the spirits that inhabit the great trees, and possess the land, 
called mflwawwa *' as <ltfyftfa, wh'ie. others are inelined to put them in 
a class by themselves. The diwaia bx% oi course, created in the image 
of those who have imagined them. They are commonly thought to be 
male and female, and to have wives and children. They are, however, 
currently believed to be immortal, while the bad spirits, fwatiawa^^ can 
be killed by them. However, it is dangerous to enter into details of 
Subanun belief regarding the nature of spirits, for tiie reason that while 
the Subanuns firmly believe in their existence, they themselves are hazy 
as to details, and are apt to give confused and even contradictory answers 
to questions regarding them. 

There is one point on which all Subanuns appear to be agreed, namely, 
the belief that ^q diwata and other spirits are pleased witii food and 
drink. Many are haay in tlieir minds regarding the manner in which 
the spirits partake of the viands. They all recognize the fact fhat f(K>d 
set out for the spirits remains intact as far as appearances go. One or 

»* An article In the PWlippine Journal of Scleace, Section A. », 1908. eatiUed "A Case 
of Human Sacrifice among the Bagobos," gives an official account of thla ca»e and 
references to cases previously reported by miwtonarles. 

« In all probablUty formed, like the local name of the N(«rtto8 oi.' aorthe«»tem 
MindaEao, of the word fte-nw-o, or bo-aw-o, land or country, and the {wrnkwatve w«Sa 
ma, the h being changed to m under the taflueace of the Inttial tetter of the pi^^lx. 
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two iiiteUigent Subaiiims told me, %ntliOut the idea having been sug- 
gested to them ill any way^ that they supposed Hut the wspiriy took ihe 
gi-mud; that is^ the souls of tlie food. It is evident^ ako^ that the Sii- 
baiiims believe that the spirits enjoy scents, for the burning of incense — 
a Bweet-snielling resin obtained from the Mindanao forest — is a routine 
procedure of the priests when they invoke the spirits. It may be, there- j 
fore, that it is believed that the ^mell of food and drink appeals to \ 
spiritnal beings. 

The idea of some one diivata who m the great head of all the others 
appears to be a widespread one among tlie Subanuns. The Snbanuns 
have for centuries heard, from Christian Filipinos and from Moros, of 
the Supreme God^ the Dios of the Christians w^ith whom they have come 
in contact, and the Allah of the Moros. In many regions, also, the 
Snbanun is familiar with the idea of kingship, and as he transfers con- 
ditions in the world he k-nows to the world he does not know, it is not 
surprising that he should think of the supernatural world as possessing 
a supreme head. At some settlements on Sindangan Bay, I was told 
by the natives that the supreme diwata, w^ho lived in heaven, was called 
Gulai ; others told me that they had heard of a supreme diwata, but did 
not care to give his name. Still others said that they Imew nothing 
positively on the point, but supposed that matters were the same among 
the diwata as among men, mth headmen, datuSs and sultans of various 
degrees. Farther to the south than Sindangan Bay, in the Siukun 
region, the people statiad that they knew there was one supreme diwata, 
but did not call him Gulai. What they did call him they did not care 
to say. 

Greater unanimity and positiveness prevail among the Subanuns on 
the subject of the souFs survival of the body. Everywhere the writer 
found it to be the custom of the Subanuns to lay useful objects, such 
as working knives^ betel boxes, etc., with the dead. It has been seen, 
also, that food is set out for them, and that even after they have beeji 
buried a long time, they may be addressed with deprecatory words when 
their graves are passed by the living, or when some other circumstance 
brings them to mind. It is a general belief among the Subanuns that 
the dead^ if the proper ceremonies have been performed for them, go 
to langit, heaven. The Subanuns do not pretend to know^ positively 
what the souls of the dead do there, but it is significant that working 
tools are among the commonest things buried with corpses. There does 
not seem to be any idea of punishment for the bad in the ghost w^orld. 
The Subanun spirits or gods punish, not because of any inherent wicked- 
ness of a man^s life, but because he has in some way slighted or provoked 
them. The gods are conceived of as intensely human in their nature, 
resenting neglect Just as would a man. The punishment meted out by 
supernatural beings is not delayed until after death. It is the firm and 
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intense belief of the Subanuas tbat such pimiihmeiQt is meted out heft 
and Bow'^ taking tangible f orms^ such as a plague of locusts^ a destriietive 
droughty sickness^ or death. 

Some iiidiestioEs, were men that the Swbaniaiis believe that animals aad what 
are to tis ittaniniate objects mm possesaed of, something ftaalc^otts to the ^iil 
(gi'MMd)^ of MBM. A ceremony fot'eatching' the ^'mml of the rii^** wa^s i^eri^l 
to me, A Subsnitn ■ ehief ■ informed roe that tha rea-^n jars plae^ with the dmd 
are commonly -broken is to set free the ^^iouF^ of the jar to follow that of the 
owner. • One ' Snbamm^ qneationed- rep^rdiag dreams, said that he snpi^sed that 
what the dreamer saw were the sonis of the obj^ts dreamed abont. 
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The Subanims have a rich fund of stories, wliich add to the pleasure 
of their feasts. These stories fall naturally into two classes, those 
which are merely recounted and those which are sung or chanted. The 
tales of the first kind are short, often Jocose, and frequently of a Ra- 
belaisian flavor; they are not held in honor, and sei-ve merely to start a 
laugh and pass the time. Unfortunately I could gather but two of 
them, neither of which would look well in print. On the other hand, 
the long tales which are simg are always of a serious character. Diwata, 
that is, the gods, commonly figure in them, as well as mythical chiefs 
and ladies who were on familiar terms with gods, and half divine them- 
selves. These tales are long, and leisurely in their movement; it often 
takes the greater part of a night to finish one of them. Not everyone 
is capable of singing them; it requires a strong memory and a good 
voice to do so. The singer is encouraged and sustained by another 
person who takes no part in the entertainment except that he starts 
him off by chanting a number of meaningless syllables at the pitch and 
in the time of the recitative to follow, and whenever he thinks the prin- 
cipal performer may be getting tired, he gives the latter a chance to 
rest a few moments by taking up the last phrase or sentence sung and 
repeating it, sometimes twice. 

Many of these long tales revolve about a small set of principal per- 
sonages, among whom are "The widow^s son," "The orphan girl," and 
PunbEnua, who went to the snake coiled around the tree that grows in 
the navel of the sea. Tales such as these bring respect for the man or 
woman who can sing them, and pass from one settlement to another at 
festivals, so that they are current now among Kalibugans and Subanuns 
of both the northern and the southern portions of the peninsula. In the 
following pages, however, where a fevr ty])ical examples of these serious 
tales are given, the name of the particular settlement where each one 
was taken down is given. 

A STOBY Ot !rHE WIDOW'S SOW 

[ChaBteS by a Subanun of Nueva Reus, Zamboanga Penicsala] • 

Oncje on a time there lived a widow's son.* This youth followed closely the 
customs of his people and was a wise and hospitable man. He lived by workii^ 
clearings in the woods, and by hunting wild pigs with his dog. One evening 
he said to his mother, the Widow, "To-morrow I go out to hunt pigs, do you 

1 Sufeanun, Bata nsa halu Ulmn. 

m 
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therefore prepare rice tefor© dawn.'* So the mother prepared ?icei and mu.. ^ mating 
it he set out at dawn, with a huBting spear and his dog. He went deeper and 
deeper into the woods without meeting game. At last when the sun was high, 
he sat down on a stone to rest. Taking out his lime and betel-nut, he tegan 
to chew, and to think ho%v far he was from home^ and how strange it was that 
his dog had not yet found a %vild pig» While he was thinking thus, all at onet 
he heard the sharp barking of his dog, and crowding a morsel of betel-nut and 
leaf into his mouth, he leaped to his feet and ran to where the sound eame 
from. Then he saw a large line pig, all black save the four legs, which were all 
white. He poised his spear, but the pig ran before he could throw It The pig 
did not run toward a water course, but straight up the mountein where the orphan 
was. The hunter pursued him hotly. Six times the pig made a stand, but 
each time made off just as the orphan was about to throw his spear. Finally 
he stopped a seventh time, this time on top of a large white stone. The orphan 
took careful aim and succeeded in bringing down the pig. Then with a piece of 
rattan he tied together the l^s, and hung the pig on his back, with rattan passing 
around his neck and tetween his legs. 

He was thinking of tlie long journey home when a door swung op^n out of the 
large stone, and a man stepi^d out and asked, **Why have you killed my master's 
pig?'' The orphan answered, ''I did not know it was anybody's pig, I went out 
to hunt pigs as is my custom; my dc^ found this pig and I pursued and killed 
it without any thought that it belonged to any one/' *'Come in/' said the man, 
"and see my master/' So the widow's sob entered the great stone through the 
door and found himself in a spacious house. The floor of this house was covered 
with cloth which had seven wide stripes of r*dd and seven of white, alternating; 
it also had a cloth mling- likewise of white and redj in alternate strips, &^n 
the master of. the house api^ared. His trousers were of seven colors, likewise 
his jacket, and the twisted kerchief of his head. He ordered tetel-nut to be set 
before the widow's son; so the betel-nut was brought out on a tray. After they 
had chewed for a time the master of the house ordered rice beer brought out. 
The pusitb or measure of the big jar held as much as se%^en big bamboo water 
%'essels, and the jar itself was so large that it had to be let through the flexor to 
rest on the ground beneath the house, and even then a seat had to be brought, and 
when the widow^s son seated himself on this, he was at just the right level to 
take the reed to drink the rice bc^r. The widow's son drunk seven pamib or 
measures, then the master of the house had set tefore Mm riee and fish* The, 
matter of his pig was soon smoothed over. The master admitted that the widow's 
son was not to blame and said that he w^ished to make a brother of him. The 
latter i§aid that if there waB no evil plan to carry out he would be glad to accept 
the friendship of the man. So he stayei there seven days,^ then the widow's 
son said he must return to his home. 

He set out on the return journey and sat down on a stone to rest when the sun 
was high, and drew out his betel-nut to chew. Suddenly looking up he mw 
seven men armed with shield, kris, and spear. Each of the seven men was dres?ied 
in a different color and each of them had eyes of the same color as his clothing. 
The chief of the seven was dressed all in red and had red eyes to corres^nd. Ha 
asked the widow's son whither he was going. The widow's son explained, and 
then said, "Now in return I ask you where are you bound for, made ready as 
you are for war/* The red-eyed man dressed in red replied, '*We are warriors ^"^ 
we go up and down in the world killing whatever we see that has life. Now 

^SubaBtm, langit tangU. 

^BuMnnn, pitu geU, i e., nmm alghts» 
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that we hftve met you we must kill yoii too," Then tlic^ wi4lfnv*H ^m heanl a 
toiea singittg, "Fight, for they will try to kill you whether you fi^ht or not:' 
Hie widow's sob replied to the red-eyed mail '*I am not a figliter, but since you 
my yon mmm to fight me I shall not ma away, but fight/' and lookiag up he 
saw s kria mad fighting spear and Bhield, He reeogaiised these as the ones he 
had left, at home. Thre^ days mud iiighta the battle raged between the seven 
and the widow^s son. On the third day the leader called to his men, "Take eare 
Itit yoM die for- 1 have never nmu a man fight like this.^'' Soon afterwards the 
leader fellj cmt at the waist so that only the breadth of two fingers remained 
not cut through* TheiSone after the other the other six fell also. 

When all were killed, the widow*® Bcn wm m erased by the rage of fighting 
that he thought no more of retiirniiig home, btit set out to find whom he BhouM 
slay. After a time he came to the house of a great giant named Dumalagangan, 
He was a grmt warrior^ -and his house was full of men of common statnre whom 
he had mptmred* The %vido%¥*s son called up from ontside the hon^, "Is the 
master of the house at home! If he is let him come down and fight,'' The 
gi^nt*s ktmngntang said to his master, **There is a man outside who wishes to 
fight/' ^Where is the %hter?'' exelaimed the giant, contemptuously, "Ask him 
what he wants.*'' The widow*s son said^ "If yon are brave come down and fight.*^ 
The giant exclaimed, **Who is this that seeks a fight with me? Usually I have 
to seek my antagonist.*' So in a great rage he seked his fighting spear, whose 
shaft was as the trnnk of a pugan tree, and its blade like the leaf of the banana, 
also Ms shield and his pinohmlan [bolo-shaped knife], and without waiting 
to go down the notches of the notched log that led from the door to the ground, 
l^.^d down* He looked about for an antagonist expecting to s^ a great man; 
on catching sight of the widow^s son he burst ont into eontemptnons words saying, 
** Where is the man that wants to fight! That thing? it*s only a fly." The 
widow's son did not reply, but drawing his kris rnshed on his huge enemy. The 
fight went on three days and nights and at last the giant fell wonnded in the side 
at the waist. 

Then the widow's son bnrned the house and went on his way seeking whom 
he might slay. AH at once he heard a vclee saying, "Return home, for your 
mother is grieved at your absence.*' Then the widow^s son in his rage lunged 
forward with his kris, though- he saw no enemy; for he w^as in a rage. The 
diw&iu that was speaking to him, made a pass at him with his mu^^ala bungkas 
(a kerchief worn on the shoulder ).j and the widow's son fell into a brief sleep. 
On wakingj his rage had passed away, and he saw the kerchief in front of him 
and the Mw^ta, The latter told him to go home and prepare a great store of 
rice l^r^ for he was coming 4o ^^isit him. He explained that the seven men, 
who tried to kill the widow's son had been sent by the dkmia who lived in the 
lar^ stone, for the ditmta had seen from the lines in the widow's son's hand 
that he was destined to marry the orphan girl® w^iom he wished to marry himself. 
"Now,** mii the friendly diwata^ "you have conquered; all your enemies are dead; 
but. I shall, bring them back to life and you will all live at peace.'- So the 
widow*s son went home. His mother had given him up for dead. The people of 
the mnelmf^ were bidden to prepare rice beer and all day long they came to the 
widow's house tearing jars of the drink. At night there was a great drinking 
feast, the Mwuta of the great stone, his seven emissaries, the friendly dumtm, 
and the giant, all came. The 'widow's son married, the orphan girl and the diwmim 
of the great stone married a beautiful woman from Mecca, a very wise woman who 
had a familiar spirit who taught her wisdom. 



^One of tfct stock charftctar« In Subanutt tales. 
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A S!r0m¥ or ^wmiiwwa, wko wmmr to wki wavMi of ^mm wm. 

COlimnt^ bj a Kallbwf an womaa of Simkttal 

PEnbEnua and Maksili had just l^n married. Thare were gr^t rejoicings 
which lasted six or mven whole moons. Then PwEbEaua heard that Datii Lak&i- 
bimga^s wife had borne him twins, a boy and a girl. PttBbEBna^s h^rt bMraM 
with envy for as yet he ha4 bo'^ ehildren^ . while I^tn Lmkaibttnga had now a 
beautiful little girl and a fine boy. So out of emwf he forbade the ^tiag of 
kmUntmngan and of 'gongs^ aiid even plai^d in pits which he dug the very io^ and 
coeka, that their Toi<^s. might not 1^ heard in the lanc^ Pnnb^itta li^M on a 
stream called TmMg nmn gm§Ung BMlnngan si ©Ete. When two months had pa«»d 
without a single sound of joy at. this rmmo^ria PnnbEnim wondered at the ^jndiict 
of his wife Maksili. She wonid neither eat nor ehew tetel but slept continually, 
PnnbEniia and his wife slept in separate Tm>mB, One day at sunrise Pmntenma 
entered the room and pushing a.side the cnrtein asked her why she liked to sleep 
so much, whether it was ^^anse she was with ehild or what. ' Maksili replied 
that she was not with ehild, but merely a little indispo^d. But PnnbBnna leaf^ing 
her apartment, ordered the rhythm mlled-fof^ti simmm -frEltin teaten to summon 
the ^ople, and especially the midwife^.who was to look at his wife and d^ide 
whether she was %?ith child or not. 

The summons was heard at the ^ttlement of the girl -Piniinpin Basalwn, a 
maiden niece of PunbEnua. ' She knew that her imcle had forbidden the luting 
of gongs, so, on hearing the sound, she was ¥ery, curious to know what the reason 
could be^ ■ So she put on her test garments and came to the dwr to ^ out. At 
this moment a slight shower fell and a ratnk^w ap^ared. one end of which 
rested on the threshold -of Pinungan's house, and the other on that of Pimbiaiua. 
So Pinungan Basalun did not cover the distance, on the ground, but traveled over 
the rainbow from, her house to her . uncle*s. 

On her arrival PunbEnua had a mat spi^ad.for her Just- outside the r^om of 
his wife and offer^' her" tetel-nut on a" golden tray. '/&>,she chewed tetel-nut 
with her teeth that flashed with -inset gold. When, she -had 'finished- ehewing she 
asked- her uncle what^ the reason was -that he" had l^aten the smmmonsj ^ing 
that she had heard' that he had not -only -forbidden' the bating of ^n^^ but even 
prevented" the sound of dogs and-coeks irom being heard" by putting them into pits. 
PunbEEua replied that he had the ^ngs toaten to call the jpople together and 
esf^cially - the midwife' to -see whether Maksili was--with child or not.- Pinungan 
Basalun said that as for 'that she ^ could' tell herself -'whether Maksili 'was with 
■child or not.-' -Entering the room ef Maksili- and 'pushing -aside the -curtains she 
took her hy the arm.'- She saw at -once that the woman was with'- child and asked 
her what she fancied she would like' to 'eat. Maksili. repli^ that there was a 
thing she fanci^ but she had refrained from mentioning- it to Puab^ua ^jcause 
it was to be found -at a great distance and she .had too much consideration for 
him to expose him to so much dan^r. - When press^ by Pinungan to say what 
it was she confessed that it, %va8 the .liver- of -the black snake that liv^l in the 
tree Dm%§ml B«A«I that grew in the- place -.calletti Pusn ^^t.* This is the pla^, 
in the middle of the sea, which ri^is and falls, and causes, the tides. On. Pinunp^n^s 
leaving the room of Maksili, Punbiaiua asked her ea^rly for her opinion and she 
replied that, his wife was with child. Punbinua then asked what his wife fancied 
she would like to eat. - Pinungan said that she ''would like ;to eat tie liver and 
heart of the black snake that lived in the great tree Ban^l 'Bahal, that grows in 
the very midst of the sea. Thereupon she t^k l^ve of htr uncle, and rising em 
the rainbow, roturned to her home. 



^ L e., navel m eemttr ^f tht mu. 
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PmibEfiiia brooded over what she had said. He neither ate nor chewed tetel- 
nut the whole day. Finally, Bear sundown he entered his wife's room to tell her 
that he was laying to get the Hirer of the black snake; He ordered his galley 
to be prepared, and when the night was well begun set out on his dangerous 
errand* 

For three whole moons he sailed, when one day he saw the great trto spreading 
0¥er the waters* Fortunately he happened to arrive at a time when the water was 
ealm. The gi'^t tree was rooted on a rock. He saw the great black snake m-oniid 
around the tree. The snake saw him and said, ''I lie in v/ait for birds and 
animals in order to eat them, now I will eat yon," PiinbEnua replied, "It is 
because of a great need that I have come here. As for your eating me yon 
may do so at onc^,'* and he stretched ont his hand. The snake lifted tip his head 
and stretching his body seized the hand with his teeth, but he dropped it at onee 
saying: "It is bitter, more bitter than the pundiawuV Then he said, "What do 
yon wish here? Whatever you wish I must yield to yon for I can not eat yon.'^ 
Then PunbEnna told his errand, and the shining black snake turned np his ^ly 
and PunbEnna, ripping open with his kris a part of it, cut off a piece of the liver 
and a piece of the heart. Then taking a morsel of betel-nut he chewai it and 
taking it from his mouth put it on the wounds and they healed up at onee, as if 
they had never been. Then the snake feeling himself healed said to PunbEnua: 
"If this son of yours who is about to he born should ever have n^d of me, let 
him mention my name, and, although I am of no account, I may be able to help 
him/* 

Wrapping the liver in a kerchief, PunbEnua hastily made away from the 
dangerous place. He sailed about the fourth part of a day when a great storm 
came u^m him. He saw that it wm im^ssible to do anything a^inst th*» wind ; 
he could only scud before it- Then he called aloud before it, "If it be true 
that I am as one of the Mwata, let this kerchief of mine speed to my hou^,** 
and throwing his kerchief containing the liver into the air it sped through the 
air untE it reached the vei^ room of Maksili, who saw it and said, "•Thi.s is 
the kerchief of Punbisiua."' But the boat could make no headway against the 
wind^ and scudded before it all night. 

.. At daybreak PunbEnua saw thai he had been carried to DElmngmn nokh Songunui 
TuMg mkh Sunting where dwelt an enemy of his, Datu Lumalab. On entering 
the mouth of the river Punb^ua caused the gongs to be bmten and the cannons 
to be fired, Lumalab and his people swarmed down to the water's edge, for 
they were many* Punbmua wrapped on his genbEt^ and went ashore with 
one hundred and fifty mm, and on being asked by Datu Lumalab for the reason 
of the visits related how he had set out for the great tree in the navel of the 
sea, and had been driven out of Ms course during his return voyage by a great 
storm. Lumalab replied, "This is a place to- which no living thing, man or beast, 
ever c^me and returned/' He pointed to a stream that flowed by his house. 
PunbEnua. Iwked and saw that the river 'was of blood, and its stones were human 
skulk, Lumalab went on: "Now if you wish to return to your galley for preim- 
ration ^fore we have some diversion, you are free to do so.*** Punbiaua's squire^ 
urged his master to return and flee, for the men of Lumalab were many. But 
PunbEnua said, "Not so, for if we leave now it will' be said that I fied, and dmth 
is better than 'disgrace for a man.'' So he remained with his hundr^ and fifty 
men, at the same time sending his squire >ack to the galley to guard it with 

^A klni of creeper proverbial for its blttermess, 
•Coarfte* thick cloth iiaei as armor. 
• Suhauutt, pi-mk, squire or flghtlBg compaBion. 
825&7— 7 
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the reiiiaiiiiiig hundred and fifty men, and to bring aid to PuE^iiMa whenever 
he should be sent for. 

So the squire returned to the g&lley and PmihEnua want into Luoialah's hoiis€» 
There Lumalab had a fmst spread before the itranger, aad gmve him riee ^er to 
drink. But in the bwr he had placed a poi^a called lupmg. After eatiag and 
drinking they went out to do battle, Lumalab with hia wiany men and PuribEnua 
with only a hundred and fifty men. But iret, Lunmkb placing a kerchief on 
the ground, a- fcola or stoekmde sprang up into the air higher than a sma eouM 
see, cutting off the squire and his men from cowing to the aid of PunbEnuA, 
Then the fight ^gan. The two ehampions fought continually for mvem dayt* 
and nights, then- seven wc^!vs, then month by months until one year ran into 
another til! fifteen years of eontinuous fighting bad taken pla<«. Many of 
Lumalab's followers were killed, but so many were these people that it seemed 
at the end that there were more than ever before. Kow all of the hundrM and 
fifty who were with Punbunua were killed and he himself was no more than 
skin and tones. - 

Meantime Maksili on reeeiving the kerchief with a piece of the liver and heart 
of the shining black snake, reeogniEed the kerchief as that of PunbEnus, And 
soon afterwards Bhe felt her pains coining on and calling to her maid she said, 
"1 believe that my travail has begun/^ aad she travailed for ^ seven _ days and 
nights and brought forth twins, a. Ixiy and giri The boy was . black but Ms 
sister was white.' The boy was torn first and when the girl was being torn a 
great storm' came up^ and snatching up . the new-torn ..girl whirled her away to 
the great tree Dangal Bahal that, grows in the navel of the .sea/ And the shining 
black snake, looking upon it, said, *^Surely this" is the little child of which Pun- 
bEuua spoke. PunbEnua has not returned. to his home or the- child would not'^ave 
been lost thus/* and as it had toen'- whirled 'away before., it could be washed, 
licked it all over with, his forked tongue^ and opening a door that led into the 
trecj placed the little girl within. -And the interior of the tree was furnish^ 
like a house. But Maksili did not know where the girl was^ and bewailed he^ 
lot, saying, *^If PunbEnua had been. here the child would not have been lost/' 

Meanwhile PunbEnua was hard put to it to escai^ "d.eath, • He was tcM) weak to 
do more than try to cover his body with his shietd.. Finally/ the kris of Lumalab 
crashed through this and PunbEnua sank to the. ground, wounded in the side. 
Then taking a kerchief he threw it, in the air and it s^d to the feet of the 
squire on the. galley. But tofore the latter .could come to his aid^ -PunbEnua was 
dead J and Lumalab caused his dead tody to to hung in a coconut tree nm;r the river 
mouth/ The squire on receiving the kerchief sprang up at once and aiming 
his weapons sprang ashore- alone. He was ■ confronts by the lofty wall which 
Lumalab had raised with his kerchief, but the squire "iald^^/^If it to true that 
my master is a great datu, and of an ancient f^nily of datus^ then I can Imp 
over the wall/^ and leaping into the air he cleared the k^tm at a tound and 
found himgelf on the other side. Every living thing, man or b^st^ -that he 
found on the way he killed, until he reached' his master. When he mw the 
headless trunk he l^t his breast and cried^ *'Would that I had b^n with you 
that we might have died together/? and he rushed at Batu Lumalab. So the 
two fought together for three nights and days. At the end of that time he 
felt very weak and muld do no more than merely ward off the datu's blows. 

Meantime the black boy grew faster than common children* In a week he was 
a big baby^ in two weeks he was crawling^ in thr^ weeks he could stuttible atout 
and at the end of one moon he could walk. When he was fifteen y^rs old to 
was already full grown. 'One day he asked his mother whether he did not have 
a father^ "For/* he said, "every one near here has a father; wtore is minef* 
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At the mention of his father, Maksili wept^ and told him the story of PunbEoua^s 
quest* **I do not know whether he lives or not/' she said. Then her black son, 
who was called Datu nmng Mitum Ghmwasa nmng MMEndunif went into his ehamber 
and ate iiothiiig for seYen nights and days. At the end of that time he came 
out and said he was going out in search of his father. So he %¥ent down to the 
shore of the sea. And as he came to the water's edge he sa\. a black nnake in 
the water, as big as the thickest part of a man's leg. And the snake seeing him, 
came to the shore, and lifting half of Ws body out of the water, said-: "I was 
sent by my datu who lives in the tr€^ Dangai Bahal, to take you to where your 
father is." So the black datu sat on the snake's back, and the snake carried 
him over the sea, for he knew where PunbEnua was. 

At the end of a day and a night Datu nKng Mitum Ghasaw'a nEng MEdEndum 
reached the mouth of Lumalab's settlement. He saw a galley of seven banks of 
oars and men within it, but none %vho s^med to l^ a datu. He looked up into 
a ccMJonut tree and saw a man's head there. He did not recognize the head, but 
it -filled him with dark foreboding. But he went on and saw a squire fighting 
with a datu. Then he spoke to the squire and asked him the cau^ of his 
fighting. The squire did not wish to speak of the past, but being asked, could 
not refuse, and told how he had set out with a datu named PimbB:nua on a quest 
for the heart and liver of the great black serpent that lived in the great tree in 
the navel of the sea, and how they had been driven by a storm to this island, 
and how PunbEnua was killed by the datu who was fighting now. Meantime 
Datu Lumalab saw the two men talking, and cried out, "If this is some aid 
coming to your help let him come on, for I have not yet had enough," Then 
the Black Datu said, "It is not fit that a datu should figlit with a mere 
pitakf I will take your adversary's place," The Black Datu, on leaving home 
had told Maksili that he %vould never return, so, after wrapping up the head 
of PunbEnua in a kerchief^ and sending it through the air to Maksili, he com- 
manded the squire to take the galley and return home wath all the people on it, 
while he remained to fight. For three nights and three days he fought with 
Datu Lumalab. At the end of that time he struck him in the waist wdth his 
kris, so that Lumalab was almost cut in two, his body only hanging together by 
a strip of flesh tw^o fingers wide. Then he killed all of Lumalab's people and 
ran about killing every living thing that he met, arid s^rching for more. 

Meantime Maksili's brother, Tandag Banag, said to his sons, "It has been a 
long time since w^e have visited my sister, go and see how she fares." Then three 
of his four sons, namely, Tulali, Tigulanga, and Mending Pisa, set out for her 
place. They arrived there oii the afternoon of the same day on which PunbEnua^s 
squire had come. They did not wait to beat the gong at the mouth of the river, 
but leaped ashore at once and went to her house. They fotmd her in tears, for 
the squire had told her the story of -PunbEnua's fight and d^.th and the danger of 
her son. On hearing the story, Tulali and. his brothers set out at once to seek 
her son, the Black Datu. Coming to the galley that was an heirl<K>m of seven 
generations, a galley that had curtains within, they said, "If it be true that 
you are a galley that is am heirloom of seven generations you will not need the 
labor of men but will of yourself set out on our Journey." So saying they 
leaped within and the galley, without push of oars or sails, started at once and 
moved swiftly over the waters. 

Meantime the son of Lukaibunga, Magutanga, wished to go abroad to see 
the world. He put on his best garments, anointeil with oil his locks which reached 
to his waist and set a comb in his hair*r Then he went to the head of the notchai 
log to go dowBi but a rainbow appean^ at the threshold, and he traveled over 
it to where it ended at the settlement of Datu Lumalab. There he descended on 
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the earth and wondered because he saw no living thing. As he went on, lookinjj 
for some one, he saw a great hole in the ground and the footprint of a man who 
had gone down it. But he did not wish to descend into the ground, and spreading 
his kerchief, and seating himself upon it, he flew through the air until he reached 
the Land of the Setting Sun, whose datu was Magujahang PungnU Mngligat Dali 
Andau. 

Now Lukaibunga's son had set out on his travels, and Bai" Mali Mulok 6oi 
sKg Oinampul acted as follows. She was jealous of his twin sister Binubung, 
for being a diwata, she knew beforehand that she was destined to marry tha 
Black Datu: So she sought to make her marry someone else, that she might 
have him herself. She spread out her kerchief and said, "If it is true that I am 
a ditvata, do you become a banug.^"' The words were scarcely out of her moutii 
when the kerchief disappeared and a banug appeared. She told the hanug to 
go to where Lukaibunga's daughter was and bring her to where she was. So 
the bird flew to Lukaibunga's daughter's house and seizing the girl, brought her 
to the ditcata. Then the Mistress of the Air laid her in a glass casket and 
turned a key upon her so that she could not escape. And turning to the banug 
she said, "Take this to Datu Lumughun and tell Mm that it is a gift from me." 
So the great bird bore that girl to the datu and told him what the Mistress of 
the Air had said. As the great bird bore the girl awav she screamed for help, 
calling out the name of her brother. The Black Datu heard the cry from 
where he was under the earth and exclaimed, "I hear a good bird-song." Binubung 
as she sped through the air heard the speech and replied: "Why do you answer 
seeing that I did not call on you? I could have done so, for I know your name ' 
it is Dogbuluan GhEtunan." So Dogbuluan heard his name for the first time 
Then the datu looked at the girl through the casket and liked her. And he said 
to her, "Fetch me some betel-nut to chew." And Binubung replied, «I will do 
so wiUmgly if you will open the casket, for I have been told that the one who 
opens my casket will be my husband." Then Datu Lumughun sought to open 
the casket and failing in that he struck it with a hammer, but it would not break. 
For six days and nights he labored but in vain. 

Dogbuluan GhEtunan, after slaying Datu Lumalab and his people, went on to 
seek further victims and came to .•»« opening in the ground. He went down the 
opening and it was his footprint on the ground that the son of Lakaibunga 
had seen. He went down and down and finally met Datu MenElEngma who 
lives m the bottom of the sea and is its lord. There he fought with MEnElEngman 
and finally striking him at the waist with his kris k'lled him. Then he came 
back to the surface, and walking first on the island and then on the sea, he 
came near the land of Datu Lumughun. Now this place was peculiar in that it 
fled before him, so that for seven nights and days he tried to catch up with 
it and failed, though he was only twenty fathoms from it all the time. Then 
he took his kerchief and said, "If it is true that I am a great datu and under 
the protection of ditmta, on my fluttering the kerchief this place will stav 
still." So he fluttered the kerchief and the land stood still so that he enters! 
the very house of Datu Lumughun. There he saw the casket, but as dawn was 
just breaking, and one could not see clearly, Datu Lumughun did not see him 
GhEtunan touched the casket and it flew open. The Datu Lumughun was glad 
for he thought he himself had opened it. Binubung also was glad and she knew 
who had set her free. But soon Datu Lumughun noted the presence of GhEtiinan 
Ho cried to Binubung, "So this is why you are glad? it is because of the arrival 



'« Title equivalent to 'Lady' or 'Princess', 
"A kind of mythical bird. 
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of this inaB/^ And seking weapons he leaped to the groiiiui to fight with 
GhEtiinan, 

Seven moons GhEtuniiii fought against Datu Liimtighiiii and his people, but 
he could not eonqiier, for every time he killed one of Datu Lumughun's men 
two sprang up in his place. After seven months Tulali and his brothers arrive*! 
in a galley that was an heirlwm seven generations old. On seeing GhEtiinan 
they gave him their hand^ saying that they had not expected to find him there, 
but at thcf island of Datu Lumalab where they had not yet arrived. After 
speaking thus the three brothers Joined in the flght. But, as before, every time 
an enemy was killed two sprang up in his place. Finally Pinungan Basalun, 
niece of PunbEnua, had pity on her relatives who were fighting; for although 
they were out of her sight, they were not out of her knowledge, for she was 
a diwata and knew how matters stood with them. So she went on a rainlK)w 
to Datu PogowauKn, who lived in the air, asking for aid, and he went to Asug. 
When he came to the latter she was seated, and when she arose to go to her 
room she seemed to be a very little old woman, who seemed to be about to 
fall down at every step. But %vhen she entered her room she was changed into 
a l^autiful young woman. She approached a golden jar, and on o|^ning it a 
charmed belt inlaid with pearls flew out. Asug gave it to Pogowansn, who moved 
on a rainbow which reached the place where GhEtunan was fighting. As he came 
over the place where GhEtunan stood he dropi^d the belt. GhEtunan seized it at 
once and bound it around his waist. After this whenever GhEtunan killed an 
enemy he stayed dead and no one tcK>k his place. 

Once GhEtunan cut Datu Lumughun nearly in two, but Lumughun binding a 
kerchief over the wound was restored at once. But after twice seven days and 
seven nights of fighting GhEtunan struck him again, severing him in two at 
the waist. This time Datu Lumughun sank to the ground to rise up no more. 
At this moment Magutanga, twin brother of Binubung, arrived from the land of the 
west, where he had killed its datu. By this time all the datus were crazed 
by the lust of blood. They struck at each other without r^ard for kinship, 
each one against all the rest. None could kill the others, but the crash of 
tlieir shields when they met was like thunder. When Asug saw that the datus 
were cra;^ with the blood lusi^ she fluttered her kerchief over them and they 
all fell asleep a moment, and when they awoke they were in their right minds. 
Then they all set out for the house of Maksili where a great huklug ^ was l^ing 
prepared by the brother of Tulali, who had not followed him on his quest, and 
by Maksili* For Po^wauEu had gone before, bidding them prepare a fmst. 
Thither went also Asug and Pinungan Basalun, and Asug went by way of the 
great tree in the navel of the sea and took the Black Datu*s twin sister, now grown 
to a teautiful woman, with her, and the great Magbayaja himself, gr^test of 
all the diwmtm^ went also to the f^tst and he caused all those who had been 
slaim iu the fights to live again, PunbEnua and Datu Lumalab and Datu Lu- 
mughun, who r^ed in the land that fled l^for© GhEtunan. And Binubung was 
married to Dogbuluan GhEtunaa, and his sister t^ Datu Magutanga. And there 
was great rejoicing. _ " ' - 

A STO»¥ OF TMM OWBMMM mmL »« 
[Ctoiantei hj a Sal^anttn ©f Haeva. Eeus,. Zamboanga Peninsula.] 

There/was onee^ am orphan girl. One day she was surprised at' nwntime 
with a great irowsiitass. She wondered at this sl^piness, but not being able 



>«F«tlval with i^ctog on a rai»©i platlwm. 

»iMbaimn* Bmm IM m§ liMn. Lite •'tht wM^Ws »»/' *'m% orplaa ilfF* la oat 
0f tht sl^k clisraetar* of Stttiaana tales, and th© story mm gtvta Is bttt me ©f et¥tral 
toli 0f her. 

mn 
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to resist it^ she folded up her »mi»g aai, strttehittg herself out on s mm% 
fell faat asleep. As she slept she dreamed. A beautiful wonmn ea»e to her and 
^id, ^Tormerly the place where yow live was full of i^ple^ Mst^d of Ha* 
inlmbited save by yoM^ as at presewt. But one day the mummmmt^^ came mad 
devoured them all, save you, and they are coming »^m to get yon. ^ on 
the third day from now leave this place lest yon be <}^voiired also/' On awaking 
the orphan girl wondered at the dream, bnt did MjI BMt upon it. ^ "After all/^ 
she said^ ^*it was only a dream." ^ she remained where she was. At dawn 
of the third day a hnge spider approached her and said; ''I nnderstand that 
you were warned in a dream to leave this pliwse. Why have you not done mf^ 
The orphan girl replied, **Therc are two rmsons why I have not left this place; 
first, bi^ause the warning was merely a- drea^n,^ and ^ second, because where my 
father and mother have died it is fitting that I should die also/' But the spider 
reproved her and told her to leave at once, ''for/' he said^ *'the manmmmt are 
at this moment on the way hither to de^^our you/' 

So the orphan girl went into her vmm and put on her test clothes, and 
wiping at the remembrance of her father and mother she went down the notched 
log to join the great spider. The spider and she went on till they came to a 
well. They had no sooner reached the well than they heard a great noise of 
people in the house they had just left. '*I shall remain here/' said the spider, 
''while you had better flee this way/' pointing out a direction to the orphan 
girl. So she fled up the path he had pointed out, for she was now filled with 
terror. She had scarcely disappeared when thr^ persons imnie running up to 
the well. They wore black breech^ tliat reached only to the knees, and black 
jackets, while on their heads they wore black kerchiefs. Their chins were 
teardM and their eyes were red. ''What are you Peking!'* asked the spider, 
'*y^u are in haste/' ''We are seeking the orphan girl/' replied one ol the thr^, 
"but why do you ask? You must have ^en her." The spider denied it, but 
the mafmmut said, "We smell her recent prepuce herei tell us where she went 
or we kill you.*' Then the spider, pointing one of his ciwked legs/ said, ''She 
went this way.** Now the spider wished to give the orplian girl a start over 
the manamat, so he did not straighten out his leg when he iMiinted; thus the 
mmmmai were led astray. Soon they came running back, saying, "We can not 
see her tracks; we have also lost her sc^nt. Tell us the truth.** &) the 
spider held out a second 1^ cr<K>ked as before. The .mm-fmmmt dashed off a^in, 
but soon came back with the same complaint. After the fourth false start one 
of the manamm lift^ up Ms stick to kill the spider. Sb tl^ spider straightened 
out his last remaining leg and showed the right direction. Then the mmnmmmt 
rushed off again, and this time they wuld follow the scent and the fwtprlnts. 
Finally they caught sight of the orphan girl who had rmched the ridge of a 
mountain i ' but she, - looking b^k, also caught a , glimpse of the mmnmmmt and 
when they reached the top of the rid^, she was in the valley on the other side. 

Finally, in the middle of the afternoon, of the s^^ond day, she saw a little hut. 
In front of the hut waa a young mmi., n. servant who was cwkii^ rim. She was 
so much exhausted that she sta^ered and fell on the fii»r and fell Mleep without 
saying a ^ word. 

Meantime the youth saw a .multitude apprcmcbing, th^ prroas Mimg in 
front of the r^t. He also noted one |»rson of gigaatie si». This was Gunlah,** 
chief of all the manmmmt Now it happmed that the hut was a huntl^ 1^^ 

w B¥ll spirits, getterally conslierei hw the Suhaaims as laferter m lit M^m, bil at 
least as much learM. 

*«Tht Sttbaauas M Slniangan pr»aii»nct his na»# Miialiili. 

li§i| 
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of tlie widow^s son. Hie serving man told him wbat he had seen and seized a 
sf^ar. The widow'^B son took no weapon^ but came out with bare hands. On 
one of the mufmmat arriying at the hnt^ the widow^s son asked what was wanted. 
"We are pursuing the orphan girl in order to eat her/^ he replied^ "but since 
we have encountered you two men^ so much the better, we shall now have three 
persons to devour instead of one/* One of the munamat tried t-o seixe the widow's 
son by the waist, but receiving a great blow from hia arm went head over heels 
into the air, struck a stone on falling to the ground and so was killed. Another 
tried to seiEe him by the leg but receiving a powerful kick waB likewise killed. 

So the fight went on between the serving man and the widow*s son on one 
side and the manamat on the other, until all the latter were killed, save the 
chief, the Gunluh, whose name was Makayaga. This giant raised his club, the 
thick head of which was as large as a calabash, to bring it down on the head of 
the widow's son ; . the latter, dodging the blow, seized the giant, and pulling 
down a rattan tc^ether with some of the leaves and branches of the tree around 
which it clung, tied him . hand and foot with thorns and all. Then Makayaga 
gave himself up as conquered and begged for his life. He offered to give up his 
independence and acknowledge the widow's son as his lord; to giire up the 
custom of devouring human, beings, and to assist the widow's son at any time 
he should be called upon. In addition he offered his conqueror a great pearL^® 
He offered to take the widow's son to the cave where he and his manamat dwelt 
and to turn over everything to him. The wido%v's son said, ^^Swear to these 
things." Then the humble giant swore and the widow's son released him and 
..^ve him permission to return to his own place. 

Then the widow's son turned to the girl, and asked whence she came and who 
her {^ople were. The girl told all she knew, and he asked her to follow him to 
the home of his mother, seeing that the girl was an orphan and her people had 
l^en devoured by the- manamut. So the girl lived for a time with his mother. 
The widow's son was not of chief tainly descent, but his head and heart were so 
good that the chief of the settlement had taken him into the government and 
the older men never held a hichara without the widow's son sitting at their side. 

Now the sultan of a neighboring region heard of the orphan girl, for su3 was 
very beautiful, with straight eyebrows, and very skilful in all womanly arts, 
such as weaving. So he sent a representative to the chief to ask her hand for 
his son. The chief received the sultan's representative well, but said that 
although he was chief, he had to consult the widow's son. So he sent a message 
to the latter on the subject. But the widow's son refused to let the girl go, 
saying that she might have relatives somewhere, and that in that case it would 
not be right to marry her off without consulting them. When the messenger 
brought back this word to the sultan he was very angry, and sent a man to 
bring the widow^s son. by force^ but on looking on [him the man was afraid and 
came back without him. "Coward!" exclaimed the sultan, and sent another man. 
But he too returned without the widow's son. 

Meanwhile the booming of a great gong came from the river's mouth. Tht^ 
sultan himself had arrived and a shar^f from Mecca with him to witness the 
marriage. The shareef remained in his boat while the sultan went to the chief's 
house* He had invited the shareef to the wedding, for being a sultan he did 
not think of even the possibility of Ihe girl being refused. When he heard of the 
state of things he was angry, and sent men to bring the %vidow^s son i^to his 
presenee. This man wished to tie the widow^s mn'B hands and f^^t and bring 



i« LIterftlly, *'a.gf©*t goMm pearl/' 
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him by force, but the latter said, "taa¥e me fr^ and I will follow joii of mj 
o'lm aewrd/' The smltaB's messenger said, *'I am afraid yan-will riia away 
iato the forest/^ Then the .widow's son. was angry. **Never from my cMMb<M>i' 
up have I,e¥er-riiii away from anyone/' he said. i% the sMltam's iues»iiger^ 
fearipg further trouble, left hiM frm, and the widow's soa followed of his owo 
accord. When he had eome into the preface of the sultan the latter liked his 
fine,- manly Iwks, He wished to treat hii»_ kindly, but when the sultan im^m 
to talk of the Marriage and asked: the widow's son what he had 'to' my, 'the- 
latter said, *'My^ mouth does not ^y a different thing each time, m^.hat I had 
to say l^fore, I say again, The^ girl mmy Imwe 'some relatives ^mewhere and 
I can not gi¥e her in marriage without 'consulting them, although ^ I ..reiM^ni^ 
you as sultan.'' ' Then the sultan was Tcry angry mi^ ordered ..him seized by one 
of- his men. But on trying to sei^ the widow's son "his Imnd would not go 
around the latter's wrists, nor hi.^ arms around his waist. Then the sultan 
was furious. He ordered the widow's son killed/ A man tried ^ to bring down Ms 
kris, but it refund to descend. The 'widow's son did aothing.^ The sultan iaally 
crying out that all his men were <^wards, drew his own kris, sayings **So you 
are greater than I, it re youf'^ But on 'bringing down his own "kris it iem^ over'^the- 
midow'&s Bon'0 head- A second attempt resulted the' same way. 

Finally the sulta'n in de.spair sent for the shareef. The slmreef c«me, bringing 
with him his book. l4M>king into tho-bcmk he said it was not right to kill the' 
widow's son and that- in mseilie sultan insisted on killing Mm, he, 'the sharc^f, 
would return -to -Mecca. The sultan -continuing in his r^e, the^shar^f return 
to his boat and went back to- Mecca., whenw he had .come. ;" Wow- the sulten had 
heard of a wise man' in Mecca, who had 'a familiar Bpirit.:';-He sent for this man 
to come and kill, the widow's mn. ■ But. he, looking into a ^^% -said the widow*8 
son should not be killed, and that he would 'ask/his familiar spirit-' to mme to 
the widow's son's .place ^to -make fmm tetween the Bulta-n/wid 'the-- young man* 
So the familiar spirit came, in human sha|^^ to the house >f the chief. . Hundrais 
were ^thered t^ether and there wms drinking of ri^'-b^r and feasti^, /and^ the 
spirit, looking at the palms of the hands of the interests. peik>ns^- said that -the 
widow's son should marry the orphan _.girl, and as^'for the'aultau% son,.- ha should, 
aceordin,^ to the lines of his hands, marry a ' certain. _beaiitiful -wom^n of M^m. 
So the^- marriages were arranged, and there was ■i^ace"tetween- the'sulton' and _ 
the wido\r's son, -'■■/,;..-'.-. ^ 
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Appendix I 
WORD-LISTS 



The following points in the orthography of the word-lists here given 
seem to require a statement. 

The vowels have the Italian or so-called "continental" values. Thus, 
a stands for the vowel sound in the first syllable of the word father, u 
has the value of o in the word move, and so on. As is the case in 
writing other Philippine dialects, it is not seldom difficult to know 
whether to use i or c, as there are many words in which the vowel sound 
fluctuates between the one and the other, different persons of the same 
rancheria and even the same person at different times pronouncing 
them ROW in one way, now in another. The same statement may be 
made regarding the sounds o and tt, although the fluctuation does not 
seem as common in their ease. 

One of the commonest vowel sounds in Subanun is equivalent, or very 
iiearly so, to the sound of e in the word her. This sound is represented 
in these word-lists by a small capital E. 

y is only used as a consonant. 

au represents the value of ou in the word hotise or of ow in the word 

how. 

ai has the value of ay in the affirmative interjection aye. 

g is always hard, as in the word 'guard', 

gh and kh represent harsh guttural sounds very common in Subanun 

of which the writer knows of no examples in English. 

ng has the value of the ng in singer; ngg has the value of ng in finger. 
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WtEB-LIST Fm0M THE »E0I0M MT THl M0VTH OF TKl SIM»,AM©A» miVEE, 



Adam's apple. TM-lukh. 

Afternoon. Gi-nmng-u minekh gmn-dmm, 

AIL Lo-fm$%. 

Ankle. Bo-gho-ghu, 

Apr0n. (oeeasioBally wora by snea i»- 

stemd of a br^ehcloth) . Mmg4img tupia> 
Arm. Bungh'En or hun-kmn; right araaj 

bun-ghmn dig U-ut; left arra, ftt^n-f Aeh 

(Itf me-bmng: 
Armpit. Gi4mkh. 
Arrow. Li-pmh pfi-na. 
Ashes. Gm-bu. 
Ak. Gwu-sui, 
Back. Lo-ghud, 

Bamboo to fetch water. Si-gm-ban. 
Banana. Sagging. 
Bat. Lmk-nit, a small Tariety of bat; 

ba-ti-U^ m large variety. 
Beard. Bang-mt, 
Beef. Gu-nud gha4a-buu. 
Belly. PuM'ti-mn. 
Belt. Bm4ing^ a cloth girdle; hu-km or 

fta-fcEs pa-nit, a leather telt. . 
Betel nyt. Bmng-a. 
Bird. Md-mtifcj generic term; • ftm-nnk 

'Mu-nrnk^ small bird- 
Black. Mi'tom or 'mi4Em or ini-I'Mm, 
Blacksmith. Pa#-^t or pam-dai pui-au.. 
Bladder. Tm4ip, 
Blanket (sometime used as artiele of 

clothing .whea ^^ather is mM). Gm- 
'mut. : '_ 

Bla:ge. Li-gm or U-ga gm-pm. 
Blood. ,Bm-gm.- 

BIye. Gm-sui (probably Spanish), 
Boar. BU'tm-mL 
Body. iM-ijmm. 
Bone. y«-te-#». ' 
Bow (for shooting). Pm-tm. 
Bowstring. Gi-gket: 
Brain.. Gm-Uk. 
Breast. Gmg-dmb; breast of a man^ gmg- 

dmb le-e/ br^ist of a woman, dub-dmb 

U-bun. - , 
Breath (Tital spirit). Gi-fm-vm. 
Breechcloth. I?a-#f. 
Bridge. Ti-fm-y^n; U4m. 
Brown.. Fn-te pm-nit {lit., ^%kin-red*'). 
Bull. Tm-rubm-gM (Spanish). 
Bullet. Bm-lm (Spanish). 
Burial cave. O-lMngf-o-fecm* 



Button. Trnm-bukm m tmm-bmg%. 
Calf of the lef. Ti-Mn mmkh pu-sm, 
Camote. Gu-bi mm-wB-m^. 
Canoe (or small l^at/intendM to carry 

but 'One man). 0^-It-f#«, 
Cannon (Moro) 'Lmm-im^km. 
Cap. Po-pi-m. 
Cat. Lm-Mng^ said to 1» a wild-cat; 

gi-gkuB and bi-ring^ domestic eat. 
Chief (headman). Ti-mm-mL 
Child. Bm4a. 
Chin. 8o-Mng. 
Cigar. Tm-bm-ghu, 
Cigarette. Lm-k^s mm4€j when made of 

tobacco with corn-husk wrapper; gm- 

asj m-gimg^' when made with Imnana 

-leaf wrap^r; ' fM-ltt-^a% a "store'* 

cigarette; M-gul^ when made with 

nipa leaf wrapper. 
Coals, live. Bm-gu; dead coals^ mn-mng. 
Coconut. Wi*mg.' ' 
Comb. 8un-da% of bambc^ when home- 

made. 
Conference, (or any gathering to ttmrnM- 

act biisinesE). Bi-^Aa-re. 
Copper.' Tmrn-M-gu. 
Corn. M<i4s; .grains. of mtn^ pu4ok ma- 

fe/ green" c^rn^ mmm-gmd. 
Cow.' Bm-ghm- (Spanish). " - ' 
Crab, "hermit. G-u-mung. . 
.Crocodile. Bu-my-m, ^ . 
Crow. 'Gu-€^.- 

Cmwn^ of headt.. -Bo-lt-ioci or bu4i-lud. 
Cup. Jm-mng. ; . 
Custom. ".#s-toJ/- bwim-Bmn^ the whole 

feidy.of-eiistoins. •■ ^- ^ 

Cut .(^ferb). Qm4m-mn, . 
Dancing platform. BMk4mg. 
D.awn. 1%-fi-ifei-tefs **wMte-yeIlow-^^ 
Day. Gmh-dmu or fE^ite-ii/ day 'in ttie 
, sense of twenty-four honrs^ G'^-dmm 
- . bu gm-b%4. Ihe Snbannns of SIndan- 
^ gan Bay. nsimlly reckon time by 
"■ nights^ not days. 
Day lafter to-morrow* S#-fa«f ^^imm. 
Day before yesterday* Lm-hmng mg te* 

'^imt^ Gm-m. 

O0g» Gi4m. 

Doorway* B^^-tmng mg-imm. 

Dream (or vision), fm^gi-m^. 
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. DrMffi, Tam-bml (Spanish); 1^4^-^^ a 
sort of drum mMom if e¥er nsdd 
except «»r©moiiia.liy, 

lagle (fisb-^gle; may not be a true 

^ eagle). Mm-fm-Mt 
Ear. Tn'Mnff-fi. 

Ear optniHf .■ Lm-mng tm-Ung-a. 
Earrlni« Qmn-Ung gmn-ting. 
Earthqiiake. Li-nrng. 

.Eight, Wm4u. • , - 

Elb©w, Si'fU.' _ 

Eleven-. -S^^tt-lur J« ^-te, 

Efifibroldef* i«ft-fcep. 

Enemy. Bm-mu; hmn-tm. 

Evtnliifl. P0'lM-jmn gm-M; gm-U, 

Eya» M«-fa*^. 

■Ey0br0W, ^-tei . 

Eyelash. Pi4mkh.^ 

Eyelid.^ Ft- I#-IE», ■ 

Face. Mn-Iiiv 

Fat (noim). !Fa-6«. 

Fltiftr.^ Trnm-^hs g^ieric wordj also 
irst ftn^n 8^K>ad iiiger, dm-iu-tun- 
4uh; third fiBger^ «t«-ttt-t#m; little 
isgerj- kQ-in-ghm. 

Fleger nail. £tf-fitifc«.. ' 

Fire. Gm-pmi. 

Fl replace. Bm-m-'nan. 
■ Flrewe^d, Gi-nm-kd. 

First* ■Mi-nm; 'h^*nm, ■ - ' 

Fish basket. Pi-imng-im. 

.Fish^ dried. I-mmng-k^ BE<im. 
'Fleh.-net. Gl^n^ a small, ■ light net 
. thmt-oae or two mm can maBi^e; jm-. 

' m-m% large net. ■ ''■■-. 

Fi¥e« M-mm.^ 

Fleer. 8m-leg. 

Flute. Tef^-gmh; '$M4ing. The te^'gab. 
is the longer Tariety. Neither kind 

, is -Tery' eommon around Siadangan 
Bay. 

Feilowlnfl fadjeetiTe). Oz-Ut. 

Food. Gm-mn, .. , 

Foot. GM-SM4 or g^M-'SMd. 

Foetprliitp. Bi-ma-ya. 

Forehead* Gmng-m. 

Fork. 8mn*dmi gm-m. 

Fortyi. Pmt pu4u; Mtj, li-mm p«-Iiij 
et€. 

Four. U-^t. 



Friend. Bi4m, 

Fynerai feetlwai (the final and most 
imfK>rtent one) . Pu4un4mh or po4on* 

Fyr (or hair). Bmrn-bml^ e. g,^ bum-bul 
. bi-rimgi, eat's fur; this word is not 

used of human hair. 
Garden. ' Pi*mu4a'En, 
Glass (for drinking). Ba-su (Spanish), 
Goat. An-dmg. 
God (applied to many spirits). Di-wu- 

M (Sanskrit). 
Goitre. Bm-ymn. 
Gold. Bm4m-wmn. ■ 
Granary. Im4u* 

Grave (in the ground). Lu-bung. 
Gray. 6«-&«-. 
"Green. ME-fa-nan. ' ' 
Qwltar. Ku4m'pi; made of wmd. with 

strings usually of abuka; m-gi4an; 

made of hambcmi the strings are 

strips of the bamboo it^lf raised on 

little bridges. 
G«n (musket). Si-nm-p^g. 
Gunpowder. Mu4i4mng. 
Hair. Ku'M-g% Mdy hair; bu-uk. 
Hampoek (oreradle). Pu-yu-wun.- 
HmM, Ka-mut. 

Handle back of. IH-b^-brnm pm4ad. 
Hat. Tm-rmng/' 
Hawk-bell. T%ng'ka4ing. 
HSt she. I4m. 
Head. Go-lo or gu4m; head of honse- 

hold, gU'SMg fwg^ bm-ML 
Headman. Ti-mu-m: 
Head ornament (abaka or grass added 

to woman's hair). Pa-so-bong, 
Htmrtu pM-8Mng. 
Heel.- Se-eL- 

Hide. Ga-nit; while on the animal, 
' 'pm-nii (the same word as for ^^skin**). 
Hip. fm-Mng, 

Hof«„Ba-lmf; wild hog, ba-bui ta4un. 
Honey. Fe-^E&. 
Hornblll. Mm-lau. 
H^rse. -Kg^'brn-ym ( Spanish ) . 
Hwndredf one. Mm-gm4Ms; one hundred 

■ and tenj mm'ga4ms bm 8m-pm4m^ etc. 
1. A'4. 

instep. Bi'bm*b&m* nmkk pm4u-pa. 
Intestines, fi-nl-e. 
Iron. Put-^m. 
Jacket. 8m-mk. 
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Joint, L-E'lEn-gu-an. '[ 

Julce^ Ta-gEk. '' 

Jungle cook. Li-man'Sad li-bu^yu. : 

Jungle hen. Da-lu-an U-bu-mi, 

Kid. Na-ti tiEg an-ding. 

Kidney. Bung-a. ' . ; 

Knea. Takh tu-air 

Knife. (1) GhEgh (initial guttural is 
strongly sounded, sometimes more like 
kh than gh)> This is a knife in gen- ; 
eral household use, but its special 
purpose is for reaping. The back has 
a slight upward projection which has 
a slight depression. The index finger 
is placed in this depression, and the 
head of rice is brought between the 
thumb and the blade). (2) Pes, large 
chopping knife used in agricultural 
operations. (3} Lo-dt, woman's knife, 
a small article used in the house- 
hold. 

Knife-edge. Ba-ba (same word as for 
*mouth'). 

Knlfa handle, Sn-btrng-an. 

Knife point. Su-img (same word as for • 
*nose'). 

Knuckle. Bugh-u or bu-ku tun-duh or ; 
tEU'duh; space between knuckles, 6o- 
bo-na-yan nEkh tmn-duh, \ 

Ladder. Pag-hatj gEg-dmi^ means ^ 
notched log used as a ladder from the 
ground to the doorway. 

Lard. Ma-ti-a; man-tE-ka (borrowed ' 
from Spanish through Bisayas ) i la- 
na n.Eg ba-buL 

Leg. Pa-a; leg above knee, pu-un pa-a; ^ 
leg below knee, Un'ti'San, 

Lemon. Pu-nru-tMl; ma-U'-nau. :■ 

Light (noun), Su4u. 

Lip. Da-ru-mng, 

Liver. Ga-taL 

Loom. BE'Ieii, 

Lung. LO'Okh. 

Man^ Le-e; gE-tau^ general term. 

Mat. Dam-dam^ generic term. 

Matoh? friction. Gis-pu-ro (corruption ; 
of Spanish "fdsforo''). 

Meal, (eovn) . LE-pEt ; bm-gm ma-is. ■. 

Meat. Gu-nnd. 

Medicine man or woman. Ba-U-mu \ 

M id-forenoon. fe^^En-cfaw ' ('^i i g h ! 
sun^^), I 

Midnight. Gt-nEng-a ^i-M. ^ j 



Milk. Ga-tas. 

Mirror. Sa-la-min. 

Moment (of time), De-U-uL 

Money. SE-te-pi 

Monkey. Gu-tung. 

Moon. Bn-l-an. Phases of the moon are 
known as follows.: Waxing, first 
quarter of moon, 'J, bata bulmn; 
second quarter of moon, 3^ fE*^« 
bata bulan; third quarter of moon, 
@, minsan Im; full mwn, @j mmn- 
dawmi. Waning, three-quarter moon, 
@, gEktn gulang bulan; half mmm, 
(^, minsmi liu gulang bulan; quarter 
moon, jf, dna liu; no moon at night, 
O* '^nipupus. 

Morning. Si-sE-lEm. 

Mortar. Lu-aung. 

Mosquito-net. Ku-lam-bu, 

Mound-builder bird (tabon). Lang-mg. 

Mouth. Ba-ba. 

Mud. Ba-sak, 

Navel. Pusud or pti-su. 

Neck. Lehg^ for anterior aspect; and 
ti-un-go^ for posterior aspect, 

Neckface. Bi-tE-ghEL 

Needle. Te-e. 

Nine. Si-am. 

Nipple. Ek'si-paM. 

Noon. GeMu gEn-dmi. 

Nose. So'Ong or au-ungy soixietimes aon- 
traeted to sung; ridge of, ba-tmmg 
so-ong; septum of, i-mud so-ong; im- 
terior of, gEg-bad so-ong. 

Now. 'Nun-dau ; -nu-mun ghi-nL 

Olla. Gu'lEfif when large; gmn4it, when 
small. 

One. Sa4a or sa-a* 

One-half. TEng-a; gi-uEng-u. 

Once. Minsan, 

Onion. 8a'bi4i-fw, 

Palate. Dun-a-un. 

Palm of hand. Pa4ad. 

Papaw. Pu-yaa. 

Partg a. Ba-hin; ba-ha-gi. 

Path. Da4an. 

Pepper. Se4ih. 

Person. GE4au. 

Pestle. Ge4u. 

Pettlcoati short* Ta-pis mm-^pe-tEk. 

Pig. Ba-hui^ genera! term; ti-nuk-Bmkk, 
weaned, but still small; hukh4im^ 
sucking pig. 
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Pigeon (or do¥e, mid), ila-na-iad; 

household dove, ma-'la-pa'ti ; young of 

domestic dove, gak-pis ma^a-pa-ti. 
Pillow. GU'ln-an, 

Pipe (of any material). 8i-gu-pun. 
Pipe-stem. 8i4up, 
Placet Ba^wang. 
Plate, Ping-gan; ki4n'pm^ a small plate 

or a sau^r. 
Plow. Bad-ya (known by SindaBgan 

Bay Subaniins from seeing tliem used 

by Filipinos; none in use among 

pagan Subanuns) . 
Pork* Qu-nud ba-buL 
Post. Pa-amkh, applied' to posts set in 

ground and supporting house. 
Pypll of the eye. Oi-no-tuu. 
Red. Qum-pU'la ov gmm-pu4a. 
Rib. GhU'Suh, 
Rice. Pa4a% unhuskedj bE-gas^ husked; 

gEmaif boiled. 
Rice beer. Oa-sL 
Rich man. Le-e nEkh sE-U-pi-an; le-e 

nKkh ban-di-an. 
Ring (for finger). St-afn^; for arm, 

ling-git, 
Rocki «tone.- Ba^u. 
Roof. Ga-tEp. 

Rymp» Bok'tol or buk-t-ul; ghu-ging. 
Saliva. Du4a. 
Salt. Ma-a-mn. 
Sand. ■ GE4i§. 
Scraper. Li-mn. 
Seven* Pi4fi. 
Sew. Me-tmh or me-fiEg, 
Shanty (hut) . .Lu-dan. 
Shield (general word). La-mg; round 

shield, ta-^ming. 
Shift (or Jacket). 8uk. 
Shower^ rain. Du-pi. 
Shoylder* Ba-ga, 
Shoulder-blade. BE4a'ghEl 
Shyttle. Si-pU'Un. 
Sieve. Du-nu-kun^ made of cloth. 
Silver. 8m4a'pL 
Six. Gu-num or gu-nom. 
Skin* P@-fiff. 

Slave. U4i-pMn or gu4i'pim. 
Smoke. Ge-6eI. 

Smoke^hole. Bmng-a-wun nEg gE-bmt 
Sole of foot« Pa-to-pa. 
80ii« Bm4a; 'b^4m nmg le-e. 
Soot. G^gmL ; 



I Soul (spirit). Gi-nm-knd; sometimes 
: the k is dropped and the two %% are 
contracted into one. 

Sow. La-na-yan^ young; 6o-Ie-Of or &«* 
lo-og, a mother sow. 

Spear (for fishing). Sa-la-pmng. 

Spine. TE4m'ting, 

Spinning wheel. Tinh44an or Iifif4- 
lati. 

Spring. Tu-bud. 

Stoiiiach. Ti'bo-a, 

Sugar. Bi-na-gEl. 

Sunrise. Su-mi-hang tiE gmn-duu. 

Sunset. Sin-dEp gEn-dau. 

Sweat. Gu4m, 

Tablespoon (wooden), San-dukh, 

Tali. Gi'kud or gi-gud. 

Tattooing. Pa-tikh; K4nkh, 

Ten. 8a-pu4u or pn4u. 

Thirty^ Tu4u pu4u; forty, pat pm4m; 
etc. 

Thou. Ya-a. 

Thousand? one. 8ong4'bn, 

Thread. Ta-nud.^ 

Three. Tu4u. 

Throat. Lmng-ag, 

Thumb. Ka'li-ba4u. 

Tobacco. Ta-ba-ghu. 

To-day. Nan-au gEn-dau, 

Toe. Gho-ya-mEt ghE-sud; great toe, M- 
li''ba4u gJm-Bud; little toe, ghO'mn'glim 
ghm-aud. 

To-morrow. LE-ma, 

Tongue. Di4u. 

Tooth. Ngi-d. 

Torch. 8u4m. 

Town. Lun-sud; bE-nu-a^ general term, 
equally applicable to town, r^on, 
country, etc. 

Trousers. SahwmL 

Turban* Pan-yu. 

Twice. Ka-du-a; numeral ad¥erbs de- 
noting repetition, like twice, thrieej 
etc., are regularly formed by prefix- 
ing ka to the cardinal form. The 
word for ^once* is an exception. 

Twelve* 8u-pu4u bu du-u, etc, for 
numbers up to twenty- 

Twenty* Du-^ pn-lii. 

Twins. Ga-pid. 

TwOt Du-'a» 

Vein (or artery) « Gu-gmt. 

Vertebra. Tl>Un4ing. 
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Vlllaie« (1)' Gmn-pu nrng bU"h,i; means '^ 

a group of four or fi¥e housesi the | 

largest TieiEal UBit to be found in the : 

Sindangan Bay r^ion. '(2) B^'tmng. \ 

Wailing (at funerals), So-gmu or sn- ' 

gau. I 

War. GU'Mt : 

War cry. Buk-sai. | 

Water. Tn-Mg. \ 

We« ( 1 ) ExelusiTe of the auditor^ g&mi ;• 

or a-mk (2) Ineluswe of the auditor j \ 

gi'ta or i-tm. \ 

Weave. Ti-ni-fm. \ 

West wind. Bm-Mi. 

White. GEm-pU'tk . ' - \ 



Widow. Bm4m. 

Widower* Bm4m. Ordinarily the same 
word is usM for ^%idow'' ^d "wid- 
ower/^ In ease of ^sible confusion^ 
the words mmg li-Mm mm added when 
' *%idow^^ is ni«.nt, and mmg M-i when 
**widower^^ is memnt* 

Windpipe. Qm-gBn. ■ 

W#iii-afi«' M-bmn. 

Woifib. Gi-nm-bmng-im, 

Wrist* Pi-mm-gu'lm%. 

Yellow* Mm-dm-lmg, 

Ytmtnr4mf. iM-bmng. 

Yoii ( plural )■• Ga-mm m m-mm. 



W0BB-UST wm^m wveva mivs, iamboamha bimimsvIsA 



Abaka. L^-nnt. 
Again. Pu-Umu-mp.. 
All. Lmn-nmn, 
Also. Do-sop, 

America. Me-H-km, 

And. Bu, ' 

Ant. Pi'U. 

Baby. Bu'ta 6a-la. 

Bachelor. Li-tmi. 

Baft. G'um-pan: - - 

BmlL 8i-pa, 

Basket. Ton-ghu-lang, 

Beawtifiil. Be-i«; mm-ha-is. 

Because, Sm-hmb (Arabie word bor- 
rowed through Moros). 

Bell. Bm-ting. 

Below. 8mk-si4Mng. 

Bird (general word), .M«f*ii#fc. 

BIrdf small. Mm-nmk mu-nuk.- 

Bltlng^ (said of i^pper). If a4a-Iff#, . 

Bitter. Um-pet, " . - ■ 

Bitterness. Qhu-pet-nmn. - 

Blue. Bi4u. - ■■ 

Blueness. GhU'U4u-nmn. 

Black.- Mi'imm,; , ■ ' 

Blackness. GhK4Em-nMn. 

Boat. Tun-da-an. ' ' . 

Bottle. Lm4E-fmn. 

Bowl. Pa4ak'Smn. 

Boy. Bm-tm U-M, '*ehild'' or little male. 

Boy (around age of puterty, but not 
considered old enough to marry). Bo- 
gu4mu. 

Book. Ghn-U-an or km-la-mn .(Ar- 
rowed from Arabic through Moros), 

Branch. Fnftf-o-nKit. 



! Brave. Bo4m^ mO'ghO'ho4m. . 

\ Breast. E-ioh 

j Brook. Ba-p^ sm-pm. ' 

Brother. G%4wg%- (nog lm%%). ^ 

Buffalo. Ghm4M''bmu. 

Byy. Sm-mm4m, 

By and -by. So gm-nm gu-na. 

Cage. Ghm4Mng'an, 

Cat. GM-ding, 

Chain. M-ffi, (Spanish). 

Chicken^ stnall. Gi4iL '. 

Child* B#-l#. .-• 

Children. Gmm-hm-M. 

Church. Mim-hm-Mn, 

Cigarette." fifl-fn-pcMi, made of tobacco 
and ' corn-husks, nipa- le-af^ or banana 

.. ' leaf. ■ 

Cteth. Ki-m0'po4mm, ■ • 

Coconut. Ni-mg. ' ^ ' . 

Coconiil-fii.llk."'y«-Mf nmig m-ug, 

Cofon. ' ■ (S^ Mogon grms,) 

Cow. g<s-p. 

Cowardly*- Ma-tm4mn. 

Cup. Mm-wmi, ' ■ 

.Day. Gmn-dmm. ■ 

-Deep. Mm-dm4mmK 

Dog. Gm-^mm. 

Door. Lmmg^m-mn. 

Drufw. Gmm-dmng; tmmt-bul (Spanish, 
tmrobor) I tm-im-b% long drum u»d by 
priests of Sindan^n Bay and ^rhaps 
elsewhere. 

Ear. fm4mg-m. 

Earth (soil), Lm-^. 

Egg, Bu4m§^. 
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Eight, Wa4t4, 

Eye. Mu'ta, 

Eyebrow. Ghmlmy. 

Fat, AiO'lom-bu. 

Father. Ga-ma. 

Father-in-law* Po-mmg'ung'an, 

Fear; Ta-lan, 



Kerchief or turban. Pung-yu. 
Khaki-color. (1) (Adjective), Ofmn- 

Bur; (2) (noun) J km-ghun-SM^mn. 
Kogon grass. Padmig. 
Ladder (consisting of notched log). 

Gug-dan. 



^i^i^ «.i^ -i r* , ' Lamb. Na4i tiEg M-li bi4L 

Field, plowed. BEg^ya^an; iinplowed, . ^^. /.^„^.... • . r> 
sneb ^s 1'rii^.otV ?.i-.,..F.... ^ . ' I ^^^^ (eonntry, region). /iE-imnx. 

Large (great). Ma-ad-lagr. 

Largeness (greatness). Gha'sa4ag-nKn, 



sncb as kaingin^ bi-na4an. 

Finger, Gho-ya-tnEt, 

Fire (in general sense). A-pwi; in sense 
of conflagration, di'nok'Su4an. 

Fish. ^o-da. 

Fisherman., Po40'mong'unt, 

Five. Li-ma, 

Floor. 8a4og. 

Flower. Bu4ak. 

Fly (the insect). Lang-au. 

Foot. So4is. . •/ 

Four. Pal 

Fowl (in general). Ma-mik, 

Fruit. Bung-u, 

Gate (door). J?ti«f^-ii-an, 

Girl (not old enough to marry). Ba4m 

li4mn ("little woman'O . 
Gold. Bu4U'an. 
Good. Pi-a. 
Grandchild. Ga'pu. 
Grandfather. Ga-pu, 
Gray. Mo-go-bul or mo-gFMl 
Grayness. Ka-go-buhnEn. 
Green. 3to4ii-nan, 
Greenness. Gha4u''nau-nEtL 
Ground » LU'pa; sa4an. 
Hand. Gfrn-nmi. 
Happy. LE4E'yag, 
Heart. Pu-sung, 
Heat (imperative of verb, second person 

singular). In4t'mu. 
Heat (noun). Gi-nit, 
He. Ymn, or ghE-yun. 
Hen. Du4mig'an. 
Here. Di-nk 

Hill. Bu4ud; low hill, bu4ud bu4ud. 
Horse. Ghu-da, 
Hot. Mi-nit.. 
House. Ba4Ey. 
Husband. La-gL 
L A-ghEn. 
ink. Dm-wut. 

Jacket. Mg-dMy; gha^-tvul 
Jar. 8i-bu4an; small Jar, 8i'bu4an m- 
bu4an. 

82597—8 
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Leaf. Da-wEn. 
Lean. Ma4mig-as,, 
.Letter. SM4at. 
Light (torch). 8u4u, 
Log. BB4ang, 
Long. ilfa-i/a-6a.. 
Walden. Ba-la-gra. 
Man (person). GhE4au. 
Mango. Mim-pa4am, 
Many. Ma-da-gfiEl 
Mary. Ma4i'a. 
Milk. Ga-tas, 

Monkey. Gn4ung; female monkey, U- 
bung u4vng; baby monkey, bu-tit;' 
half -grown monkey, tong-dug pmig-a. 
Moon. Bu4an, 

Morning, early. Di'SK4um; late morn- 
ing, tas-mi'dau (''*high sun''). 
Mother. Gi-na, 

Mother-in-law. Po-nung-ung-an. 
Mountain. Dung-ns, 
Mountainous region. GhE-dung-us<m, 
Mouse. Gi4)as gi-bas. 
Mouth. Baba. 
Hamn. Nga4ah, 
Nest. 8a4ag or sa4a7ig. 
Night. GE-bi, 
Nine. 8i-anu 
NOf not. Ba, di. 
Noon. La4a-bimg. 
Nose. 8ung. 
Now. Nu-mnng ghi4u. 
Old. Ma'gu4ang, 
On. Di-pa-bmi. 

One. 8a or i-sa; sa4a-buk. Sa or ism 
•is used in counting i sa4a''bMk is 
usually accompanied by a noun^ ex- 
pressed or understood. 
Ox. 8a-pi la-ghL 
Picture (image). Lu-da-wmL 
Pig. Ba-bid. 
Place. Ba-wmtg. 
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Place of hills (liilly region), GM-bu- 

Piatleft brum. Ta-Mm, 
Play, BtEg-lE-mEt. 
Plow. Baf-f«. 

. Purple. Tm4mk. 
PurpleeeM* Oa'tu4iik'nEn. 
Qu€tn. Li'bun jiBkh ■hU'di or hU'iH4i- 
hun, . ^ 

Rain* Bn-pL 
Rat. To-ghii-bung, 
Read. Ku4u'am (from Ambie tliroegli 

Moros). 
Red. (iQm-pm4m. 
Redness. (iM'pti44i-nrjh 
Region of kogon graM« Fa-dmng-mh 
Blctf wi husked. PG4m, ■ 
Ripe. Mi-tiwg. 

River. Tn-Mg: tM-Mg mm-su4mg. 
Rope. Tm4L 

Roof. ihi4op. ' 

Roynd. Mm4%'pu4Mt. 
Sail. iM-ymg, \ 

Sea. JM-gai. \ 

Sell- .Poh'm4Mi. i 

Seven. Pi4m, i 

She. Ymm or ghE-gmn; li-bun ghK-gmn. ' J 
Sheep. Bi4i MIL \ 

Ship- (propelled l^' mils). GM-pm-l Im- \ 
yag. * j 

Shower^ light. PM-si4mM, . | 

Sister. Gi4m-gm (nog ti-hum). ! 

Six. Gm-nmm. ' ' ,. , ' | 

Sky. lMmg4t. ' \ \ 

SmalL Mi-gka'-a or mi-gfm^-an: bm4m l 

bm4m. ■ . 

SmaHneM. GM-U-ghm-nFM. 
Smooth. Mm4m-%m. 
Soldier. 8un--4a4u. 
Soyl. G%'mu4cmd'. 
Soyr. Mo-mm, 



Sottrnew. , GhQ-mm-fmn. 
Spider. Ma4ing-gM'wm, 

, Star. Bi4mn. 

\ Steamer. Ghm-pml m-pmi (*^ire sliip**!. 

1 Stem. Pa-km-fmn. 

i Stick. GH'pud. 

I Syn. 0E#i-4«tf, 

I Synshlne. I^>ilKs. 

I Supper (ewEiag meal). JjO'bt4ng-um. 

I Sweet. Jfcf-fnf^. 

[ Sweetness. GkE-mh-nKn. 

\ Tail (high). M&4m. 

; Teacher. GM4m. 

: Ten. 8m'pM4m, 

' They. l-i<i«, 

Thit. GM'^ni: ghm-fu-gm; ghE-m-Q-gm, 
Thoy. I-gM. 
Three. Tm4M. - 
Tired. hQ-pm-gm. 

Toe. Gho-gu-mEt. 

To-morrow. Be-Ik-i«#. 

Tree. GM-gm. 

Troyier« (generic word). 8ml-wml; gM- 
wBs^ tight and reacliing to aakles^ in 
Siilii and, Samal style; gMn4i-m, 
loose, in Chines style; U^mB-gm-pm^ 
like preceding, but drawn 'aromad 
waist with- string; mng-gm-wm^ old 
fashioned Smlmnnn trousers, r^icMng 
to knees only* '' 

Two. Bm-u. 

Umbrella. Pm-gmmg. 

Under (or within). M-^4mm, Under 

- the water? dm4um n^kh .tmMg. 

y^ry^ very mych* Mm-dm-gMI. _ 

Water, fii^if , 

Water jar. 8i-gu-bmm. _ 

We. ■■texelnsiTe), -J.-wt4/ inelnsiTe, <-!« 
or ghi'tm.' 

Well fnonn). Timi-bm, 

West. Mm-4mp-mm. 
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Adam^s apple. Gm-gmn. 

Animal? domestic. Pe4U'bU'mm, 

Ant. Ff-te, There are also s^ial 

names for different varieti^. 
Arm. BEft-fAEii, 
Armpit. Gi-lek. 
Armi Mpper. Ma-fE-lE-^-fterf.' 
Awnt. I-nm or fi-fi«. 



Baby. Bm4m. 

Back. LB-hm4. ^ 

Backbone. Tm4mg4mg. 

Bad. Mm4mi, 

Bay« M-nmk. 

Belly. F%#ft, 

Betel box. fm^; tm4mm. 

Betel«n«t. ^Mm-ww: the 8li«« are fi^tos* 

» Mmie ml Pang ^Piag bf 11© writer 1» mm. 
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Bol0« Pes, ordinary working knife; pi- 
nu-ti^ bolo of good workmansliipj not 

used in field labors^ Imt us a weapon. 
Breastbone, iii-bim-bm. 
Brother. Tm-H-pu-Bud; pa-tel. 
Brow, iimng-as. 
Byffalo. (ihrn-la-bau. 
Calf of leg* Ti't/anpu-au, Bone to which 

ciilf 18 attached, bK4in'tw. 
Candle. Zan-auk. 
Cat. KU'trng. 
Cheek, Jfii-m, 
Chest (of person). (h>dKb. 
Chleken* Ma-m^Jc, general word; small 

chicken, po-sn-k 
Chin. 8E-Iang, 
Cook. (1) Doniestie, li-mmi^smi; {2} 

wild, la-bu-yu. 
Country {region, settlement). UEii-imi. 
Creek, Sa-pu; ba-ta tu-bifj; tu-big tu- 

big; small creek, m^*pm au-pa, 
Dawghter. Bm-tu, bu-ta U-bun, 
Day. Gmn-dau. 

Dog, Gi-tu; pnppj% ba-tu i4u. 
Elbow. 8i'U. 
Enemy. Bmn-ia, 
Eye« Ma4a, 
Eyebrow. Gi4uL 
Eyelash* „Pe-M% 
Finger, fiM-mEt (generic word); 

gheng-hang-ai, ring finger; ^m4fhmu* 

nis, index finger; da-tu tin-dii, middle 

finger; gM4n''bU'lu, thumb. 
Fire. Ga-pui. 

Flre-maklng apparatys. PM4m, con- 
sists of two pieces of bamboo which ^ 

are rubbed together. 
Fish. 8&'d€ir (general %yord). 
Fishhook. Bung-wit, 
Foot. Gm-siid. 
Friend. Lu'-gL 
Goat. Kam-bing, 
Gold* Bu4a-wmn. 

Good. Pi'U; gmn-pi'O^: ba4s: ma4ang'as. 
Hair. Buh> 
Hand. GhE-nmf. 
Head« Gu-ru. 
Hen. Bmhwmn, 
Horse. Ku-m. 

Hot (heated), .Pf-iifMKfi; ma4-mt. 
Jar. Ban-dl 
Kiiee« Bu4tid: hollow under knee, li> 

lK4el\ 



Ladder. Pa-hut; notched log more com- 
monly used to get into Siibamin 
houi^es^ gug-dan, 

Land^ earth (as distinguished from 
water), Lu-pu, 

Leaf. Do-nn, 

Lime. Ga-pag. 

Light. PE'dEs^ pang-an-daii. 

Lines of hand. Ku4i8, 

Lip. Bi'big. 

Man (in sense of '"male"). La4; in 
general sense, tau; ^and more com- 
monly gi4m$. 

Maiden. Du4a'git. 

Mat. SU'in-m, made of split bamboo; 
gi'ham^ made of leaves of the screw 
pine. 

Milk. Gu4m. 

Monkey. GM4ung. 

Month. Bu4mi (moon). 

Moon. Bu4am. 

Mother. Gi-na or i-rici. 

Mother-in-law. Pe-nu-gmig-mi nog U- 
bun. 

Mouth. Ba-bu. 

Mustaohe. Gu-mi (is also applied to 
hair on chin ) . 

Neck (back part). Tin-hug. 

Neck (or throat). GlE-Eg. 

Nose. SU'Ung. 

Pair (of hands, ears, etc.). Ma-gim- 
pi^ng; e. g., a pair of ears, ma-gim- 
pmng ta4ing'a. 

Palm of hand. Pu4ad. 

Pestle. Gm4M. 

Pillow. ■Gu4u-un (from guru or gulu, 

. *1iemd"). 

Reason (cause). Sa-b^^ (from Arabic 
through Moros). 

Rib. fwU'Buk. 

Rice mortar. LE-sufh 

Rlce^ un husked. Pu4ai; w^hen hnsked, 
bu-gus; when toiled, gE-nmp, 

Sail. La-ymg, 

Sea. Du-gat, 

Sheep. Bi4i bi4L 

Shoylder. Ba-ga. 

Side. fiE-lid. 

Silver. Pi4ak; sa4€ipL 

Smoke (nonn). GE-bf:!. 

Sole of foot. P&4^h-p&, 

Son. Ba4u. 
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Sp tar (general word). Ta-U-wan. 
There are also several special names 
for the different varieties of spears. 
The following are some of them : ( 1 ) 
SE'bat, a hunting spear with a de- 
tachahie head; shaped like an arrow- 
head and attached to the haft with a 
thong. (2) A spear with grooves in 
the blade. (3) ti-na-la-gan, a spear 
with a short, abrnpt shoulder. (4) 
U-ma-i/as, the commonest kind of 
spear, fitted with a head of moderate 
length, and smooth. ; 

Spoon (for eating). 8u4i'dut; coconut- I 
shell spoon for stirring rice is lo-aol \ 

Spring of water. Tu-bud; bu^uL I 

Star, Bi'ttin. 



Tin. Tu'iung, 

Tobacco box. Ba-tang-an Im-gmt. Lm-gmi 

is a chewing mixture of tobacco, tetel- 

nut and betel leaver. 
Tongue. Di-la. 
Tooth* Ni'SL 
Tree* Ga-yu, 
Uncle. Mu-nah; gha-ya. The difference 

is this; a man's brother's child will 

call him ma-nak, while his sister's 

child win call him gha-yu. 
Water. Tn-b^g, 
Wealth. Oa-us, 

Wealthy. Ma-ga-ns. __„ 

Why. A'la-ik pu-na-nmi; a-M-ik s€t"hmb. 
Wife. Sa-wa. 
Year. To-on. 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN EOMIWATA AND SUEANDAL 

LALAKON 



The following story is given in English and in the Snbannn idiom as 
spoken in the immediate neighborhood of Sindangan Bav. a few kilo- 
meters to the northeast^ with the purpose of giving some idea of its 
structure and phonetics. Tales of this sort abound among this tribe. 

, IN THE SUBANUN DIALECT. 

Dun pagduBgauriingaii, si Sampilakon miitaon ik sakayaii miglavag no gom- 
pula. Sinaon ni Tinayubu, "alaan ik tiiyoon^ ingma miii nijii nok sakr^yan?" 
Siinimbag ni TiBayubii, "ag gubat gBsai iiigma nun gatad nok ato; tuta piila 
pakpagaii!** Loon ni Sampilakon ^'Dini pakpagau; minatong sak sabang somi- 
nalod/^ Miktalo si Sampilakon *^aba! Tinayiibu somiiialod totoo sak sabaxigta 
ik sakayaii sominoba dayan minatong sak tngbimgaii dominangaB ing moloan nog 
datu tominood dayon sok ilihaii, mitulati migingkud su gisEd bo gilihan so gokloBi 
nok salomaya migingkuran sog lasag miglilang nok ampilan; — ik tiibig nilan walo 
ik sabang miktngda- - fi ig datu Surandal Lalakon.'^ Miktawag si Snrandal 
Lalakon: "Gimbon Tinayiibii, ig Datu rEEn- BUg balai angain no tumbaai rine, 
dibabau gilihan payat tuna rine/^ Loong ni Tinayubti: ^^Alaan ik putnagan-nm?*' 
Loong pnlom nog datu Surandal Lalakon "tuta ig datu sug balai angeen no 
tumbaon rine/' Loong ni Tinayiibu, ^'^pugulat ta duli ongeen kopa ig datu tonoron 
pa solud nog buutanon." Minatong si Tinayubu, **0h mighaa nog datu tanora 
doon ing minatong rfne nog datu -ngeen morau tumbaai.** Ig datu sug Gilogaon, 
Romiwata./ Li>on ni Romiwata *^talomo rito sog datu nong minatong sug dibabau 
nog gilihan, mogulat^ doli onde saanta/^ Mipuli si Tinayubu dominongau nog datu 
nog mestalo mogulat ta ran dole ondapa -molokayai si datu Romiwata. Loon nog 
datu Surandal Lalakon: *^raogdali rali ai nupayat tuna rine." Si datu Romiwata 
migilogilog naronia monoong mupitang nog lasagEn bu no kampilauEn ig duma 
no Romiwata monoog si datu Tungabasing si Piksasoloi Bulawan^ minoog 
sok silong tinoon dayon no Romiwata sog datu nog miginkud so goklom nok 
salumaya, minatong si Romi%¥ata miglamano ilan dua ni Surandal Lalakon 
sok sala nilan nog palad, inolot nok pangyu bo onde oloton mogliga ik alibutani 
sinak no Romiwata tuta migbuat nog binua Surandal Lalakon. Sominombag 
si Surandal Ijalakon *%uat pa sog malayu nog bEnua sug walo sabang mutugda/' 
Talo ni datu Romiwata buat tamasog malayu nog bEnua^ alaan ma ik tuyo-mu!'^ 
Sominombag si datu Surandal lalakon, **ik tuyo orini moningil sug kalamonti 
bulawan migula tu guinaman.^' ^^Gatad dito no Tomolonon, ana nog utaiigan. 
Sombag ni Romiwata ' eeb loong balos si Tomolonon tuina onda |K>ningilai/^ 
Sombag ni datu Surandal Lalakon **EEn pa ik pokponingil inV^ Loong ni datu 

^ Prorioiiiice<! m three ftyllables. « Proiioiiiieed as two syllables. 
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lloniiwata ''Imlm im gumi iiiyu/' Lining polom iii ciatii Suraiulal I^kkoii *%u 
biihis luiiiii pugindaiianta nok ampilaii, Ik> mog ilaaga baliiB ik ixiniiigiloii-ii Bmllm 
iTiog (laagc) oKitootl ik poiiingiloiMi." Ixjong iii datu Romhvata •'iKigiiidaiiaiita, 
totai matai sok ililuui ini gasal BialimJKmg, gatad Imat sagapo ni Irag Biilawati 
ing bat.ion si Romiwata daai gtitaug, bti pagindanaB m ampilan sok iKiiitaEii 
toiiiiibi! sog dibabaii 8og ilihan ana malimbong/' I^K>iig nog datii Siiraiidal 
Lalakoi! ''taE Biogiino h.omoot?" Homombag si datu Romiwata **ig giibat-/' mtm- 
nm^t dayoii m datu Suraitdal Lalakon tawaii uok pilo bataoii milibiiatj tilaii. Talo 
ni datvi Romiwata *'di aoio mog lagala nog lawasii'' namad ilan totoo pigalobangaii 
nilaii tawan dito sok f^^gingkoraiio^ miglaiiiag ig lawas^:-! sok mitoiiaaii iiok 
ampilan. Talo ni datu Siirandal Lalakon *^sumiili hi datu Romiwata." Talo ni 
<iatu Romiwata ''tomi mibolai yana nog lawasu?" Sombog si datu Surandal 
Lalakon, '*ana ra mibolai maad pagi go losan sog baba nok ampilan/' Biiat so 
<latu Romiwata ilan tolo ma tawan go somoot si datu Romiwata moksod nog 
lasag ma a linongon nog lasag inimpit nog bnlawan ondaay gninata-an. Mix 
tawag si Romiwata *'0 Snrandal I^lakon andam-a ampilan-u ende motoo mogbasa 
alimogbog nog lawas ampilan." Lcmng ni datu Surandal Lalakon onde amog 
lagala inandam 80g ni-il, tigbason m datu Romiwata si datu Surandai Lalakon 
lomamag ig lawas ni datu Surandal Lalakon. Migbunu ilan ondaa nai toos nilan 
to, momook si datu Romiwata ik Tungabasing si Saloloi, inabang nilan amarai 
si datu Surandal Lalakon sondao ilan raagbunu hasta dua undau dopot sala semana 
hasta dua semana onda ing minatai niu sama ig goom nilan; hasta m bulan 
migbunu ilan gusai, Loong ni datu Romiwata: "datu Surandal I^ilakon nano 
matong ig lobayan-mu." I^oong ni datu Surandal lalakon, ''hman m toon butunga 
onde 6 motoo molobai.'' Loong ni Surandal lalakon, "6 sama lomoba nano matong 
ig lobayan mu.'' Somor.bag si datu Romiwata "matong da ig lubayan-u Ik> mog 
lugulan o na;'' migbunu na gusai ilan, abaal nilan mogbunu sapulu toon rua 
sobolan I)o giiinanga pat ondau, abaal nilan mogbunii migliga ik alibutan ?^aba 
bilan mogbunu. Toman mogginaina, si Salangu Bulawan so goktuan; m Salangu 
Bulawan migawid nog hipa bu nog langit; loong si Salangu Bulawan: *-ondonon 
lK>gbaal Embonan BEpigbakan ig gEtau ela%vant'* Loong Embonan BepEgbakan 
toong ni Salangu Bulawan, '*o?ton dito ik sulat dongan buat nog hipa; iK>long m 
Salangu Bulawan inoloton ak sulat nok pigutaran nog lupa inulat ni Salangu 
l^ulawan ik palaron metuna sog dibabau nog ilihan mikpitang nok Bulat dungau 
buat nog lupa; Immg ni Salangu Bulawan, '*Batu Romiwata |K>gonlongan^mu ik 
8ulat dungan buat nog lupa/' Dayon basaini Datu , Romiwata- ik sulat dun^n 
buat nog lupa Kn ing niEbasanon dito nogon dm ilan mc^utm gasal ilan nog mag 
la aromana ni Surandal Lalakon, motod so alamont^ bulawan inde sakal pogbunuan 
ig bandera nog gapu nilan. lK)ong ni datu Romiwata *'o Surandal Lalakon ba^a- 
nm poloman ik sulat dungan buat nog lupa;'' mabasanon, motod mog la aromana 
da ig gutoo. Loong ni datu Surandal Lalakon ''mi enayakan ita sia mogbunu, bu 
ana si Solango Bulawan tamimn gomolang mogbune onde moosai/* Si datu 
Surandal Lalakon monuli ilan sog bEnua nilan; si datu Romiwata mEiieu sog 
balaynn minuli sog bootanon. Si Sidangu Bulawan minuli na sug langit inueton 
na 8ok sulat dundan buat nog lupa, niEbasa. dito sok sulat onde pia mogbunu ig 
gEtau sog bEnua lo aromananda. 

TEANSLATION OF THE nOHT BETWEEN ROMIWATA AND SUEA^^^DAL 

I^4LAK0N. 

On looking do%¥n Sampilakon saw a Inrnt with a red saili Tinajubii a«ked, 
"What mn be the object of a boat like that!'-' Sampilakon answered '^Wmr, m 
a boat so rigged has always meant/* ^nVhere, I wonder^ is it going!'' Tinayubu 
asked. Sampilakon replied: '*It is eoming here--oh, Tinayubu, it Ime tmeh^ the 
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iiioiith of our river and entered it; it has gone tip and reached the hmding place 
and many datns have landed and turned toward the hill-fort-, and on reaching 
the top they have sat down on the edge of the hill-fort, and in the shade of the 
salomayU' tree, on their shields, with their kampilmi on their laps; their river 
has eight n^^uths;^ facing the other chiefs is Surandal l>ilakon." 

Surandal l.alakon called out (saying) **Gimbon Tinayiibii, the datu in the 
house there must come up here to me on the hill-fort to speak with me, for I 
have been here a long time.*^ Tinayubu answered liim: '*What are you hiding 
for?^' Surandal Lalakon answered, "Whoever the datu is in that house, (he) 
must come to see me/' Tinayubu said, *Tlease wait, and I will go inside and 
bring the datu, who is on his bed." When Tinayubu reached the house he s^aid, 
*'0h, little datu, wake up, for a datu has arrived who says you must go to see 
him." The datu of Gilogaon was Romiwata, Then Romirata answered, sayiiisr. 
*'Go to the datu who has arrived at the top of the hill-fort and tell him to wait 
a short time.'' Without delay, while the datu (Surandal Lalakon) wan still 
looking down, Tii^ayuim returned to tell the other datu to wait a little because 
Datu Romiwato. was not yet retidy. Datu Surandal Lalakon said, **Let him 
hurry, for I have been here a long time.'' Then Datu Romiwata hastened to 
cfome down, carrying his shield m^d" kampilmi; his companions were Datus Tunga- 
basing and Piksasoloi Bulawan. On coming down, Romiwat^i sought the place 
where the (stranger) datu was sitting down in the shade of that Halomaya tree. 
Romiwata arrived (at the place) ; Surandal L.lakon and he gave hands, %vith 
a kerchief between the palms, for otherwise the world would have been on fire. 
Romiwata asked Surandal Lalakon, ^Trom what place do you come?'' Surandal 
answered, "I have just arrived from a distant land where there is a river with 
eight mouths/' Romiwata said, '*Yo\i have come from a far country, what is 
your object?" Datu Surandal Lalakon answered, "I have come here with the 
object of recovering that property, the golden kalammite which was consumed 
liere." Romiwata answered, '^Tracing back matters to Tomolonon, there is no 
debt, your stateinent is a lie, for when Tomolonon was alive why w^as it not 
collected?'* Datu Surandal Lalakon answered, "Now is the time to collect this." 
Romiwata said "This is certainly a lie of yours." And Ifetu Surandal I^ilakon 
said, "Let us prove iy kampilan whether this' be a lie or not ; if you should win, 
then I am trying to collect tmder false pretences, but if I should win, then my 
claim is just.'' Datu Romiwata said, "Whoever dies on the hill-fort will be 
of a race of cheats; from grandparents down to Irag Bulawan, %vhose son is 
Romiwata, there has never been any debt; if the point is to be tested by the 
kumpilan, he who survives on top of the hill-fort is not a cheat/' Datu Surandal 
lalakon said, "Who apices first?" Romiwata replied, "The aggressor will dance 
first/' Then Etettu Surandal Lalakon began to dance at once; and all his 
followers stood up. Then Datu Romiwata said, "Do not spare your blows on 
my Imdy;" so they (i. e., Surandal Lalakon and his companions) rained down 
kmnpilom blows on the place where Romiwata was seated; wherever the kampilan 
struck Romiwmta's body it drew sparks. Datu Surandal Lalakon said, "Datu 
Romi%vata, now requite the blows/' Then Romiwata said, "Why, are you already 
tired of my body?" Surandal Lalakon answered: "I am not tired, but we will 
try the edge of the kampilan by turns/' Then Datu Romiwata stcM^i up, end 
the other two datns also, namely, Datus Tungabasing and Piksasoloi Bula%van, 
ea^h one holding his shield. Romiwata danced, brandishing his shield — w%ich 
seemed like gold— so that he could not be seen. Then Romiwata called out, "Oh, 



^Afl will h« ihowB in the course "of the BfoT^, the river with eight mouths referr^ 
U i« not the ©aa la which their boat wa«, but one on whme Mnka the visiting iat«s mm 
al home. 
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Siirandal Lalakon, be prepared for my kampilan. which i^ no respecter of persons^ 
l>erhaps it will cut your body/* Datii Suraiidal Lalakoii said: ''Let nothisg 
hinder you, it is prepared for you/' Then Datu Romiwata slashed at Datu 
Surandal Lalakon. But Datu Surandal Lalakon^s body simply gave out sparks* 
So the three datus, Romiwata Tuiigabasing and Piksasoloi Bulawan fought con- 
fusedly, helping each other against Datu Surandal Lalakon, They fought one 
day, then two days, then a week, then two weeks, and still none died, their 
strength was equal; they continued fighting for a month. Then Datu Romiwata 
asked Datu Surandal Lalakon, "When will your weariness come?'' Then Surandal 
Laiakon answered, "I could not get tired even in a j^ar and a half, I ask you 
the same question, when will you get tired?" Datu Romiwata answered, ''It 
will not fail to come when I shall te old," Then they continued to fight, and while 
they were fighting passed ten years, tw-o months and a half, and four days. During 
the fight the world flamed up. Then Salangu Bulawan, at the xenith, prayed — 
Salangii Bulawan had control of earth and heaven — saying, '*Embunan Bepigbakan, 
what can I do with the people of tlie world.'' Embunan Bepigbakan answered 
Salangu Bulawan. saying: **Take thither the writing coeval with the earth/' 
Then Salangu Bulaw^an took the writing which was coeval with the world, went 
over the hill-fort, opened the writing on the palm of his hand and said: "Datu 
Romiwata, look at the writing coeval with world." Then Romiwata read the 
writing coeval with the world, and be read in it that they should not fight, because 
they were relatives, for he was of the same family as Surandal lalakon, and that 
it was true that they should not quarrel over the golden kalam(mte for it w^as the 
property of their (common) grandfather. Then Romiwata said, "Oh, Surandal 
Lalakon, you alii^o read this writing coeval %vith the world.'* So it was read; it 
was true that the datus ha4 the same ancestry. Surandal Ijetlakon said, "We 
might ha%^e continued to fight till old, without conciliation, had it not been for 
Salangu Bulawan," Datu Surandal Lalakon returned to his country, Datu Ro- 
miwata returned to his inside room; Salangu Bulawan went back to heaven, 
carrying buck with him the writing coeval with the w^or id. It said that the people 
of the earth should not fight because thej^ were all of the same family. 
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Appendix III 
PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS OF SUBANUNS 



Little anthropometry could be done by the writer among the Subanuns. 
They everywhere strongly objected to it, and as their goodwill and con- 
fidence were necessary if reliable information was to be obtained along 
other lines, the matter of physical measurements was not pressed. The 
women showed themselves especially averse to being measured, and none 
of the subjects whose measurements appear in the following brief table 
were women. It should be said, however, in this connection, that every 
year the Subanuns of certain regions, such, for example, as Dumankilas 
Bay, are becoming more accustomed to white men and acquiring more 
confidence in the Government, and it is probable that now, several years 
after the date of the writer's last residence among them, a sufficient 
number of Subanuns might be induced to submit to physical measure- 
ments to enable the investigator to draw up tables sufficiently extensive 
to be of importance. Such importance is not claimed for a moment 
for the table which follows. It is, however, given here in view of the 
great lack of data of this kind for the tribe in question. All individuals 
measured were adult men whose ages ranged from about 25 to 45. 

Measurements taken at the mouth of Sindangan River, June IS, PMG} 



Height, i ^ «f :^- 



Head. 



Nose. 



\ Hrms. I 



1.68 
1,63 

hm 
1.^ 

1.72 
1.57 
Lo7 

hm 

3.67 
1.67 

i.m 

1.65 
L52 
1.6S 
1.57 
1.^ 



1.67 
1.66 
1.60 
1.70 
1.67 
1.59 
1.76 
1.65 
1.^ 
L^ 
1.77 
1.65 
1.71 
1.67 
1.70 
1.53 
1.70 
1.62 
1.62 
1.53 



Length. 

.178 
.182 
.179 
.174 
.178 
.178 
.176 
.178 
,178 
.171 
.178 
.178 
.18(> 
.184 
.184 
.178 
.178 
.169 
.170 
.178 



Breadth, I Length, i Breadth. ' 



i Cephalic ; 
index. 1 



.140 
.143 
.147 
.147 
.152 
.147 
. 152 
.140 
.140 
.145 
.152 
.147 
.152 
.152 
.157 
.161 
.147 
.148 
. 145 
.144 



.050 
,0^ 
.044 
.058 
.051 

.om) 

.049 
.055 
.051 
.051 
.019 
.(K55 

,(m 

.053 
.056 

.mi 
.mi 

.055 
,050 



.042 
.040 
.042 
.040 

,im 

.037 
.(B8 
.040 

.mi 

.039 
.038 
.040 
.041 
.011 
.045 
.038 
.037 
.038 
.037 
.040 



78 

78 
81 
84 
85 
82 
86 
80 
78 
84 
85 
82 
81 
82 
85 
90 
82 
84 

m 
m 



Nasal 
index. 



84 
80 
95 
69 
74 
74 
77 
72 



^ In terms of the meter. 
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72 i 

76 1 

77 I 
72 I 

m \ 
11 \ 

78 I 
67 
72 
66 
67 
80 
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Photos by Martin. 

1. UNDER THE HOUSE OF CHIEF MAxNDI, gINDANGAN RIVER. 
Note hen's nest and pigsty. 

'J. HEARTH IN HOUSE OF CHIEF MANDI. SINDANGAN RIVER. 
Note bamboos for scoring wiitj^r. 
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Photo 1 by >tai"tin. 2 by Christie. 

1. SUBANUN MAN WITH SCARS INTENTIONALLY PRODUCED BY BURNING. PEY6 

RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE SINDANGAN. 

2. SUBANUN CHIEF OF DUMANKILAS BAY. 
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PLATE XXIV. 
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IMioios by Christie. 

1. A SUBAKUN shaman's SPIRIT-HOUSE. 

TIh' niiniature house under tlie oaves is a uidlh/ai, jn which the saeretl dishes, ete., are 

kei>t. The loof of thv s|)iri!-liouse eaiTies wooden iiiias^es of the ouien-bird 

ii-}i(i('kiin, Xiieva Reus (Bubanun name Fatalun), near Zaniboanga. 

2. SUEANUN ALTARS ON THE SHORE OF SINDANGAN BAY. 
Ceremonies had rtu/ently been held at these altars to keep away slekness. 
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Photos by Martin. 



I AND 2. TYPICAL SUBANUN IMAGE. SlNDANGAxV BAY. 

Note sticks to liold saucer with offerings. This image was said to represeut 
the diwata dagat or gods of the sea. 

:i, BROKEN POT WITH WHITE LINES ON IT. HUNG UNDER HOUSE OF CHIEF 
MANDf TO KEEP AWAY EVIL SPIRITS. SINDANGAN RIVER. 
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Pilot o 1 by Christie, 2 by Martin. 

1. A BUK-LUG OR CHARACTERISTIC DANCING PLATFORM OF THE SUBANUNS, 

The hoUow log that I'lirnishes the accoiiipantmeDt is In the ground mider the 

miiHatiire roof. 



2. SUBANUNg DRINKING RICE BEER. PEY6 RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE 

SINDANCAN. 
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!*h(>tos by ^lartiii. 

TWO ¥IEWS OF SIJBANUN MAN DANCING, AND BRANDISHING LEAVES OF THE 

ANAHAU PALM. ^ 

Tliesp biinehes are nnu'h used by metlieiiie men in ^saerecl danres. I>aiice was 
given outdoors for the sakf^ of the photograph. 
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PliotoH by Martin. 



4. 



1 AND 2. FRONT AND REAR VIEW OF A M.AK DANCING, SINDANGAN EIVER. 

Ofiiinui'ily this ilanee is gh-eii iiidooi's. It was given outdoors in tins nislaiU't* 
\n orchT to seciiro a tiear photograph. 

a AND 4. TWO VIEWS OF SUBANUN MAN AND GIRI. DANCING. SINDANGAN 

RIVEE, 
This dance was given outdoors in order to seeuro a good idiotogropiu 
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